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THE OTHER PLACE 
IS FULL OF MEN 


whose greatest regret is 
is that their wives and 
children were left unpro- 
vided for. How easy it 
would have been to 
have made the future of 
their loved ones secure. 


May we send you our little 
booklet telling ‘‘ How "’? 


WE INSURE BY MAIL 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 


TWENTY-SIX 
AND ONE 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By Maxime Gorky 


The great Russian Revolutionist 
Nothing as distinctly individ- 
ual in Russian literature has 
appeared since the first novel 
by Tolstoy. 


{2mo. Publisher's price $1.00. 
Our special price 30c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 





BOOK NEWS FOR APRIL 


Features of Especial Interest 


ON THE CONDESCENSION OF BORROWERS 


By Acnes Repprier 
A charming Essay, quite in the spirit of [amb and full of a delicate humor and irony. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Articles and pictures commemorating the centenary anniversary of the birth of the famous 


Danish author of Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


Timely literary discussion and reviews of the new Spring fiction, of which 
there promises to be much of significance, will contribute to the further attrac- 


tiveness and interest of the number. 


“Book News,” 30 cents a Year 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 
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MONTAIGNE 


By EDWARD DOWDEN 


MIRABEAU 


AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By HON. CHARLES PF. WARWICK 

A historical study of one of the 
most interesting periods in history. 
He sketches Mirabeau in his ances- 
try, younger days, and manhood, 
dwelling upon his education and 
social, intellectual, and moral quali- 
ties, and on his relations to the 
figures of his day. 


Ilustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, Net 
Postage extra 





DIPLOMATIC 
MYSTERIES 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


The author, who has spent 
considerable time at Euro- 
pean capitals, tells how the 
plot was hatched which ended 
in the death of President 
Faure of France: how the 
Sultan of Turkey has spread 
a great net of secret agents 
over Europe: the secret 
causes of the present war 
between Russia and Japan, 
and many other ‘‘ inside 
stories’’ of European diplo- 
macy. 






This volume brilliantly inaugu- 
rates *‘ The French Men of Letters 
Series,’’edited byAlexander Jessup, 
Litt.D., to which M. Brunetiere, 
President of the French Academy, 
will contribute a volume on Balzac, 
the other volumes to be written 
by men of equal standing. 













Frontispiece. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net 
Postage extra 








































THE 
RAVANELS 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


AMERICAN 
THUMB-PRINTS 
By MISS KATE STEPHENS 


The choice of Miss Stephens’s 
thoughtful studies of American 
character and institutions. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $1.50, Net. Postage 
extra. 


CAMBRIDGE 
SKETCHES 


By FRANK P. STEARNS 


The studies refer to the most famous 
centre of scholarship in this 
country. Mr. Stearns is well 
known by his previous studies 
of American institutions, and his 
“‘ Life of Bismarck.” 


illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, rough edges, $1.50, Net. 
Postage extra. 


BIGELOW’S 
LIFE OF FRANKLIN 


By HON. JOHN BIGELOW 


A new edition, enriched with the 
fresh material gathered since the 
previous publication 


Three vols .Crown 8vo. IlIlus- 
trated. Cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges. In box, $6.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS 
CADETS OF GASCONY THE MAGIG WHEEL 


By BurtTON E. STEVENSON. Paper, 50 cents. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Paper, 50 cents. 


MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 





IMustrated 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net 
Postage extra 
















Illustrations by SeyMouR M. STONE. 


A fresh and surprising stcry of love 

and mystery. The scene is laid in 
Vicksburg ; the time is to-day, and 
the action rapid and dramatic. Mr. 
Dickson has already scored suc- 
cessfully as a novelist, but the 
“Ravanels” should bring him far 
greater praise. It is a masterly 
storv of life and character in the 
South. 







¥ 


YOUNG 
JADAN 


y 
JAMES A. B. SCHERER 
LL.D. 



























IMustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 



























THE 
ACCOLADE 


By EDWARD S. PHELPS 



























The new volume, which is 
uniform in style and binding 
with ‘‘ Japan To-day,’”’ takes 
up the story of Japan’s rise 
to a power of the first mag- 
nitude. Written in a clear 
and graphic style and pro- 
fusely illustrated with un- 
usual pictures, it meets the 
need for a trustworthy and 
entertaining hand-book on 
Japan. 


A capable and unusually interesting 
story of Chaucer’stime. It should 
win favor with all who likea rapid- 
moving story of love and adven- 
ture. 























i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
























NEW EDITIONS OF 
E. P. OPPENHEIM’S 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 
THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 each. 








Illustrated 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net 
Postage extra 





















By Rosa N. CAREY. Paper, 50 cents. 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY 


‘* Miss Civilization ’’ By RicHarp Harptnc Davis 

‘The most inspiring vehicle for amateurs since Pinafore deso'ated the church choirs,””"— New 
Bedford Mercury, 12mo, 50 cents net ; postage, 3 cents. 

Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists By JAMES HUNEKER 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Hervieu, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, and others. $1.50 net; postage extra, 

Wayfarers in Italy By KATHARINE HOOKER 
A new and cheaper edition with 50 full-page illustrations. $1.50 net; postage, 1§ cents. 

Twelve Stories and a Dream By H. G. WeLts 
All are brilliant and powerful tales in Mr, Wells’s most distinguished fashion, 12mo, $1.50. 

Shining Ferry By A. T. QuILLER-CoucH 


An absorbing novel of life in Cornwall with several remarkably drawn characters. $1.50. 


The Life of Reason, or Phases of Human Progress By Gzorcr Santayana 


Altogether the most important recent work in philosophy by an American scholar. 
( Reason 1n COMMON SENsB, } each, $1.25 net; 


Two volumes, each a separate work, { Reason in Society, f postage extra 

Coventry Patmore By Epmunp Gosse 
A new and important volume in ‘‘ Literary Lives.”’ Illustrated, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 

At Close Range = (Ready in March) By F. Hopkinson SMITH 


Mr. Smith’s newest and distinctly his finest short stories. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 







Great Englishmen of the 16th Century By Sipvey Lee 


“‘Admirable.”"—New York Sun, With 6 portraits. $1.75 net; postage, 16c. 


The Temper of the I7th Century in English Literature 


$1.50 net; postage, 15 cents, 


The Italian Poets Since Dante By Wm. Evererr, LL.D. 


$1.50 net; postage, 15 cents, 


With Kuroki in Manchuria By FREDERICK PALMER 


Illustrated, $1.50 net; postage, 14 cents, 


The Strategy of Great Railroads By Frank H. SPEARMAN 


A work of striking and dramatic interest. $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 


The Story of Art Throughout the Ages By SALOMON REINACH 


“ A little masterpiece,”’"—N. 1, Evening Post. Illustrated, $2.00 net; postage, 18c. 






The Southerner’s Problem 
By T. Netson PaGe 
“One of the most dis- 
passionate and illumi- 
nating discussions of 
the racial question in 
the South,"’~Cincinnati 
Times-Star, 
$1.50 net; postage, 12 

















Emmanuel Burden, Merchant By HiLarre BELLoc eae aan 
A novel that is making a sensation in England. Illustrated, $1.50. 
The Undercurrent By Ropert Grant MUSIC 
‘*The most impcrtant American novel of the year.’’ Illustrated, $1.50. and Other Poems 
. By Henry van Dyke 
Dialstone Lane By W. W. Jacons 
” rite it." —N. Y. Trib mM i The largest sale of any 
Only a born humorist could write it.""—N. Y°, Tribune. ustrated, $1.50. book of verse for many 
years, $1.00 net; post- 
The Golden Bowl By HENRY JAMES | age 10 cents. 





Mr. James considers this ‘‘ the solidest, yet”’ of his fictions, 2 vols., $2.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 8 
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Book News 


mportant New Publications 


A Tale of the Kloster 


Illustrated. Price, $1.08 ne/, postpaid, $1.21. 


By BROTHER JABEZ. 


A romance dealing with the German mystical communities that centered about 
Philadelphia in the early and middle portions of the eighteenth centuries. 


“It is an instructive and in many ways a pleasing story, carefully worked out and skillfully 


written.’’—-Book News. 





The White Shield 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 
12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 
net; postpaid, $1.12. 

A story based on the legend 
of Thekla, reputed to have 
been the first Christian martyr. 
The scene is laid in Phrygia, 
a province in Asia Minor, and 
principally in the cities of Ico- 
nium and Antioch. 


The Bible in Mod- 
ern Light 


By JOHN W. CONLEY, D.D. 16mo. 
Price,7§ cents net; postpaid, 82 
cents. 

A series of lectures dealing 
with the origin, manuscripts, 
translations, versions, etc., of 
the Scriptures, and their rela- 
tions to modern science and to 
current life 


. ° 99 
Winning His‘‘W 
By EVERETT T, TOMLINSON. I2mo. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.00 nel ; 

postpaid, $1.10. 


A picture of the student ex- 
periences of the freshman year 
in college. Weare thrust right 
into the student body, learn of 
the adjustment of college rela- 
tions, and get an excellent idea 
of college life both in the class 
room and campus. 





The Ethics of the 
Christian Life 


By Henry EK. Rosins, D.D. 8vo, 
Price, $2.00 nel; postpaid, $2.22. 

The central thought of this 
book is that the Christian life 
is the highest mode of moral 
life of which man is capable, 
and is distinguished from the 
lower forms of ethical life by 
characteristic manifestations. 


Home Ideals 


By Dr. WAYLAND Hoyt. 16mo. 
Price, 3g cents net; postpaid, 40 
cents. 

A book which discusses 
what the different parties to 
the making of the home should 
be. Husband, wife, child, bro- 
ther, sister are each portrayed, 
and their relations to the whole 
discussed in such a way as to 
set before us the standard of 
the ideal home. 


The Church Cove- 
nant Idea 


By CHAMPLIN BuRRAGE. 12mo. 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08. 


A study of the development 
of the church covenant among 
the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist churches. 
The author has been for his 
information to the original 
documents, and has unearthed 
some facts not previously 
known. 





The Holy Spirit Then and Now 


By E. H. JoHNson, D.D. 12mo. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


_ “This is the best book I have seen on the most important and the most neglected subject in 
Christian theology. Its attraction lies in the fact that it is a thoroughly fresh and original view of the 


doctrine of the Spirit, based not on negative, but on conservative elements—the statements of Scrip- 
ture. In an age when the critical is equivalent to the destructive, I recommend to every student and 
every Christian enquirer a book which, while it displaces the stones of the old temple, has raised them 
up again in nobler form.’’--George Matheson, D.D., LL.D., formerly minister of St. Bernard's, 
Edinburg, Scotland. Author of “ Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” etc. , 








AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


A SELECTION OF 
McCLURG’S SPRING BOOKS 


Theodore Thomas: A Musical Autobiography. 

Edited by Grorce P. Upron. Volume I, Lire Work; Volume IL., 
Concert PROGRAMMEs. Each volume with photogravure frontispiece 
and other portraits and views, large 8vo, gilt top. Boxed, $6.00 
ut; large-paper edition, limited to 100 numbered sets, boxed, 
$25.00 net. (April 5.) 


The most important contribution to musical literature brought out in many years. 


For the White Christ. A Story of the Days of Charlemagne. 
By Rosert Ames Bennet. With illustrations in full color and other decora- 


tions by the Kinneys. 8vo, $1.50. (March 18.) 


In largeness of scene and dramatic intensity of action the best ‘compari- 
son for this story may be found in the fine old romances of days gone by. 
Furthermore, it is almost certain to be called the most beautifully embel- 
lished novel of 1905. 


The Flower of Destiny. An Episode of the Second Empire. 
By WiriiaAM Dana Orcutt. With illustrations by Charlotte Weber, and char- 
acteristic decorations in color. 8vo, $1.25. (April 8.) 


A picturesque tale which has for its theme the romantic love-story of 
Napoleon III. and Eugénie. It is written in a light and charming style, and 
the book will be especially distinguished by its dainty appearance. 


Julia. 
By KarHarinE Tynan, author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” etc. With frontis- 
piece, drawing by George A. Williams. 12mo, $1.50. (March 11.) 


Like “A Daughter of the Fields,” and others of Miss Tynan’s quiet and 
delightful stories, this new book brings out the finer traits of Irish character. 


An Old Man’s Idyl. 
By Wo corr Jounson. Square 16mo, $1.00 net. (April 15.) 


A “middle-aged love story,” describing the simple happiness of a 
romance which was none the less ideal, if belated. 


Letters from an Oregon Ranch. 
By “Karnarine.” With 12 full-page illustrations from photographs. Square 
8vo, $1.25 net. (April 7.) 
The hours of delight, as well as those of trial, which fall to the lot of 
“Katharine” in creating a home out of the raw materials of nature, are 
chronicled with naive humor, and in a vein of hearty optimism which will 
make a universal appeal. 


From the West to the West. Across the Plains to Oregon. 
By Asicait Scorr Duniway. With frontispiece in color. 
12mo, $1.50. (April 7.) 
A most interesting chronicle, in fiction form, of the perils and hardships, 


as well as the romantic incidents, of travel fifty years ago. 


A. C. McCLURG © CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





FROM JOHN LANE’S 


THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
FAMILY 
By Mary Rose 
Curator of Shakespeare's Birthplace 


at Stratford on Avon, 


i6mo. 50 cents net 


THE “OLD” WATER 


COLOUR SOCIETY 
1809-1904 
Special Spring number of the INTER 
NATIONAL STUDIO with Forty 
reproductions in colour, 
With an account of the Society by 


A. L. Baldry 
Quarto 
Wrappers $2.09 net 
Cloth, $3.00 net 


A PRINCE TO 
ORDER 


A NOVEL 
By Charles Stokes Wayne 


12mo. $1.50 


‘The adventures of an involuntary pre- 


ten ler to the throne of an imaginary 
kingdom—a dashing romance, 


JOHN LANE 


Book News 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


SOMETIME VICAR OF MORWENSTOW 
By his Son-in-Law, C. &, Byles 
With numerous illustrations by J, Ley 
PeruysripGk and others 

vo. $5.00 net 
Containing much new material, newly 
discovered letters, and an interesting ac- 
count of Tennyson’s visit to the Vicar 
and their conversation, 


THE LIFE OF CERVANTES 


By Albert F. Calvert 
Author of ** The Alhambra,’’ ‘‘ Impres- 
sions of Spain,’ etc. 
With numerous illustrations reproduced 
from portraits, title pages and tllustrations 
of early editicns.—TercenPenary Edition. 


i2mo $1.00 net 


The Poems of William Watson 


Edited and arranged by J. A. Spender 
With portrait. Two volumes. 
i2mo, $2.50 net 
LONDON TIMES :—‘William Watson 
is, above all things, an artist who is proud 
of his calling and conscientious in every 
syllable that he writes. ‘To appreciate his 
work you must take it as a whole, for h: is 
in a line with the high priests of poetry, 
reared like one, in the shadow of Delphic 
presences and memories, and weighing 
every word of his u‘terance before it is 

given to the world.”’ 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


SPRING LIST 


BOOKS AND 
PERSONALITIES 


By H. W. Nevinson 
i2mo. $1.25 net 


Included in these criticisms and stud- 
ies isa notable appreciation of Heine. 


WITH THE PiL- 
CRIMS to MECCA 


THE C 2EAT PILCRIMACE 
OF A. H. 1319; A. D. 1902 
By Hadjl Khan 
Special Correspondent of the London 
Morning Post, and Wilfrid Sparroy 
author of “Persian Children cf the 

Royal Family.”’ 

With an introduction by Prorgssor 
A VAMBERY. 

Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s Photo- 


graphs. 8vo. $3.50 net 


CONSTANCE WEST 
A NOVEL 
By E. R. Punshon 
12mo. $1.50. 


A picture of life in the wilds of 
Canada —a tale of the course of 
jealousy. 


New Yor« 


The Clarendon Press 


Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri. 
thoroughly revised throughout. 


cloth, $3.00. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
M.A. fcap. 8vo. 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 


Edited by Dr. 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


The Face of the Earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). 


lated by Hertrua B. C. Soutas, under the direction of W. J. Souras. 
Cloth, $8.35. 


4 maps and 50 other illustrations. 8vo. 


a special preface for the English edition. ) 


The Tragedies of Seneca. 


Crown 8vo. 


(Yale). 


Cloth, $2.00. 


E. Moore. Third Edition, 


Cloth, $2.25; India paper edition, 


Translated into English prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 


By Epwarp Suess. ‘Trans- 
Vol. I. With 


(Professor Suess has written 


Rendered into English verse by Exta Isaper Harris, Ph.D. 


The Early History of India, from 600 B. C. to the Muhammadan Conquest, includ- 


ing the invasion of Alexander the Great, by Vincent A. Smit. 


illustrations. 8vo. 


Cloth, $4.75. 


With maps and other 


Murray’s Small Classical Atlas. Edited by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Litt.D. Impe- 


rial 8vo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
The Letters of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-1618. 


by Rev. Roserr Bartow Garpiner, M.A., F.S.A. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Edited, with notes and appendices, 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—American Branch 
g1-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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To be published March 11th by 





A New Romance by C.N. and A. M. Williamson, authors of 
‘The Lightning Conductor’’ 


THE PRINCESS PASSES 


With illustrations by PENFIELD and from Photographs. $1.50. 


A delightful romance of travel through northern France and 
Switzerland to the Italian Lakes, thence among the Valois Alps to Nice 
and Monte Carlo. It has humor, sympathetic love story and vivid des 
criptions, and the automobile is again treated in a way that almost 
makes it human. 


A New lilustrated Edition (20th printing) of 


THE LIGHTNING CON DUCTOR — 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Princess Passes’ and illustrated with a frontispiece by ELior KEEN 
sixteen full-page reproductions of photographs of the scenes of the story. $1.50. 


This humorous love story of a beautiful American girl and a susceptible Englishman, who stoops 
to conquer, has been highly praised by leading authorities, 7/e Nation speaking of it as having 
Two automobiles that are almost human figure 


” 


“such delightful people and such delightful scenes. 
in it, and the terse descriptions of the scenes in France, Spain and Italy are most vivid. 


«*« Another humorous romance of travels that has been praised by such high authorities as the 
Bookman, Outlook. N. ¥. Tribune and Post and Bos/ox Transcript, is J. H. BACON’s PURSUIT OF 


PHYLLIS, with scenes in England, France, China and Ceylon. ($1.26.) 


A rollicking yarn of the adventures of an American sea captain by ‘‘a writer with a remarkably 


RECENT FICTION THAT IS WINNING FAVOR 


By the author of “ The Holladay Case” 
Sth Printing 


Ws 





most astonishing conclusion. 
A single circulating library has bought over 800 copies, and it has been reprinted in England. 


The Bookman says: ‘‘ With it the author has stepped at once to the front rank among American 


” 


writers of detective tales. It isa yarn with genuine thrills, 


and republished in England and Germany. 


Miss Sinclair’s DIVINE FIRE. 3d printing. $1.50 


Carryl’s TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW VANE. 


4th printing. es 50 


Loomis’s MORE CHEERFUL AMERICANS. 2d printing. 


Mrs, Rankin’s DANDELION COTTAGE. Illustrated. $1.50 


March Illustrated Recent Book Leaflet Free. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 29 w. 23rd St., New York 


Fee FE FETE TERETE TEU TERETE TE TE TE IE TE TE TE TET TEP 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Messrs. Henry Holt and Company 





B. E. Stevenson’s MARATHON MYSTERY 
4 With Five Scenes in Color by ELior KEEN. $1.50. 
An absorbing story of New York and Long Island to-day, witha 


while Zhe Boston Transcript praises 
‘its excellent style. THe AuTHOR’sS “ HOLLADAY CASE”? ($1.25) has been printed six times 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF 


THE ARENA 


¥ 


MARCH 


“A 'TWENTIETH-CENTURY REVIEW OF OPINION” 


J. C. GRAY. 


B. O. FLOWER: EDITOR 


THE MASTER-SPIRIT.—Ripened and Revealed. 
by Rupoten BLANKENBURG, dealing with the history of forty years of political corruption and civic 
debauchery in Pennsylvania,—a series of papers second in importance to no similar discussion of 


recent decades. 


M. JAURES. 


This is the third of a series of papers 


Illustrated with numerous portraits and several fac-similes, 


SOCIALISTIC MOVE- 
MENT IN GERMANY and 
FRANCE, by Davin Granam 
Pues. A brilliant paper deal- 
ing with the rise and growth of 
two great Socialistic movements,— 
that of Marxian Socialism, which 
is strongest in Germany under the 
present leadership of Bebel, and 
the practical step-by-step Socialistic 
movement as led by M. JAurgs, 
which has achieved such marked 
victories in France. With a por- 
trait of Mr. Pius. 





DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


A PEN-PICTURE OF A 
GREAT RADICAL MEET- 
ING IN PARIS, by Mrs. 
Frances Harpin Hess. This is 
the first of a series of papers by 
‘THe ARENA’s special commission- 
er in Paris, presenting a fascinat- 
ing description of one of the most 
remarkable recent popular meet- 
ings—a meeting presided over by M. 
ANATOLE FRANCE and addressed by 
M. Jaures and M. PrESSENSSE. 
Illustrated with portraits of these 
three gentlemen. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, by J. C. 


Gray, Secretary of the Codperative Union of Great Britain. 


Comparatively few Americans have any 


idea of the gigantic strides that have been made in voluntary codperation in England, Scotland and 
Wales during the past forty years, yet so stupendous and successful has this ethical movement proved 
that about forty-five millions of dollars are now annually divided among the coéperators in Great Britain. 


THE BRANDT 


Many other important papers will appear in this issue, among which we would name THE 


DIVORCE PROBLEM, 


by Prof. 


Henry Garnes Hawn; an editorial sketch of THE RISE, 


DOMINANCE AND DOWNFALL OF THE TWEED RING, illustrated with numerous 
cartoons by Tuomas Nast; AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF DIRECT-LEGISLATION 
kK. Hewes; and GERHART HAUPTMANN: SOCIAL 
IDEALIST, by ArcurBaLp Henperson, Ph.D. 


IN SWITZERLAND, by O. 


Order from your Newsdealer. 


Subscription, 82.50 net a year. Foreign postage, 50 Cents additional. 


ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS” 


25 Cents a Copy. 
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A. §. Barnes and Company’s New Books 


“A novel of the most sensational episodes.’’ 
—From an advance notice in The Bookman, 


THE WHITE TERROR AND THE RED 


A Novel of Revolutionary Russia 
By A. CAHAN. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Mr. Cahan’s inside knowledge of Russian revolutionary movements, the scenes and victims 
of the plots, and his grasp of character, all are evident in ‘‘ The White Terror and the Red,” a 
novel timely, dramatic and compelling in its interest. 


A New Novel by the Author of “To Windward” 


THE WANDERERS 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND. 12mo, cloth, with Frontispiece. $1.50 


Incident, adventure, love-making and humor follow fast in Dr. Rowland’s brilliant story. 
From Gibraltar to the South Seas, the course of the twice-abducted yacht is marked bv a suc- 
cession of delightful and surprising adventures which keep the reader in suspense. It is a story 
full of red blood and dramatic situations, told in the vigorous, inimitable way that has gained 
for the author so wide an audience. 


THE RIGHT LIFE SERIES 


A series of small, easily read books intended to furnish material for settling the convictions 
of thoughtful men upon questions which are uppermost to-day. What are we to believe? What 
is the Right Life? What are we to think of the Bible to-day? What are the ethics of business ? 
How should religion be taught ?—and the like. They are written by men of large experience, 
giving expression to the best convictions of their lives, which, while representing the latest 
scholarships, are readable and throughout interesting. It is a series dealing with practical every- 
day matters in the freshest and most thorough-going fashion. The authors will include some of 
the most notable figures in American intellectual life. 


THE RIGHT LIFE 


and How to Live It 


By HENRY A. STIMSON. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net. With an introduction by Dr. William 
H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, New York. 
The First Book in the Right Life Series. 


A modern, every-day book, suggestive, practical, helpful, which brings home the spiritual 
side of life with peculiar closeness to parents, teachers and young men and women. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, says, in a letter to the author, ‘‘If the 
young men and women of the next generation could be permeated with the views and ideals 
which underlie this book it would be a most useful thing for their conduct and their character.’’ 

Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, Principal of Phillips-Andover Academy, says: ‘* The book is a real 
treasure. I shall recommend it.”’ 


READY MARCH 3d 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW 


A Novel. By ARTHUR HENRY, author of ‘*‘ The House of the Woods” 
and *An Island Cabin.” 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


In the drama of our modern life enacted in these striking pages the author has drawn his 
pictures boldly, and his story portrays with pathos, variety and sincerity distinct types of the 
American girl and the world as she finds it. The Unwritten Law has a new strength, unexpect- 
edness and grasp which distinguish it as the earnest work of a man who writes because he is 
full of a vital theme. 
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Book News 


‘There are no better 


books no the subject of cooking than those by Mrs. Rorer. Her name has 
become a household word, and synonymous with all that 1s good in cooking. 
Her methods are far in advance of all other authors and teachers. Every- 
thing she does is well done, and her story is told in a plain unvarnished way. 
In her NEW COOK BOOK, she covers the entire field of cookery in a 
manner never before attempted. It is a big book of 736 pages, handsomely 
illustrated. Price $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. Send for descriptive circular. 
Then there is her PHILADELPHIA COOK BOOK, of which over 100,000 
have beensold. What better evidence of worth thanthat? The two books are 
entirely dissimilar and constructed on entirely different lines; they do not 
conflict. The price of this is $1.75; we pay postage. Bound in washable cloth. 
Then there are books on special topics, such as 
How to use a Chafing Dish; cloth, 25 cents. 
Dainties ; cloth, 35 cents net; by mail 38 cents. 
New Salads; Made Over Dishes; Bread and Bread - Making; 
each 50 cents in cloth. 
Quick Soups; New Ways for Oysters; Sandwiches ; 
each 25 cents in cloth. 
Home Candy Making; Canning and Preserving ; 
each 50 cents in cloth. 


Can be had of all booksellers, or we will mail on receipt of price. 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Literal and Interlinear Translations 


LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
These translations have been prepared with great 
care. They follow the original text literally, thus 
forming a valuable help to the student in his efforts 
to master the difficulties which beset him. Pleasing 
sketches of the authors appear in the form of an 
introduction to each of the volumes. 

The books are in convenient form, being excep- 
tionally handy for the pocket. They are printed from 
clear type, and are attractively and durably bound. 
Cloth binding, each 50 cents. 
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Clark Series have long been the Standard and are now the 
Best Translated and Most Complete Series of Interlinears published. 


12mo, well bound in half leather, each $1.50 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher 


610 So. Washington Square, - . PHILADELPHIA 
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Important New Macmillan Books 






















A New Volume in the CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
Volume III. The Wars of Religion /ust Ready 


Earlier volumes now ready in this monumental series cover: I. The Renaissance; II. The 
Reformation; VII. The United States; VIII. The French Revolution. 
** The best short monographs in English on their respective subjects "—/Vew York Times’ Saturday Review. 

To be complele in twelve volumes. Royal Svo. Each volume, $4.00 net. (Carriage 30c.) 


New Volumes in the English Men of Letters Series 


5 


Edited by JOHN MORLEy. Each volume 12mo, gilt tops, 75 cents net. (Postage 9c.) 
BRYANT. By Witit1AM ASPENWALL BrapDLey. SYDNEY SMITH. By Georce W.E Russet, author i 
American Series. Nearly Ready. of ‘* Collections and Recollections,’’ Just Ready. J 
PRESCOTT. py Harry Tuurston Peck. ROSSETTI. By Agtuvur Curistropuer Benson. } 
American Series. In Preparation, Recently Issued t 


*““One of the most interesting of the new series, which 


THOMAS MOORE. by Sreenen Gwynn, author of . . . has kept a remarkably high level of excellence.”’ 
** Masters of English Literature,”’ etc. Just Ready. —Evening Post, N Y- 


A New and Cheaper Edition of Allbutt’s System of Medicine 


The best of the world’s knowledge on every branch of medical practice is here given with such even excellence that the 
work has been the accepted standard since its first issue. 
The price of the new edition, in every way tdentical with the first tssue (at $45 net) 
is $25 net. Send for special cash or instaliment rates and for a descriptive circular. 


Labor Problems The Life of Florence Nightingale 


By THOMAS SEWALL ADAMS, Ph.D., University By SARAH A. TOOLEY, author ot “ Personal Life of 


of Wisconsin, and HELEN L. SUMNER, A. B. Queen Victoria,” * Life of Queen Alexandra,” etc 
Cloth, $1.60 net. (Postage 13c.) With twenty-two illustrations, Cloth, $1.75 net. 


The most satisfactory and clear, brief discussion that 


has as yet appeared. The New York Public School 


Being a history of Free Education in the City of New 


Poverty York, By A. EMERSON PALMER, M.A., Secre- ; 
By ROBERT HUNTER. Contains the notable dis- tary of the Board of Education. Illustrated with 16 ! 
cussion of the conditions of child life in New York which full-page plates. M@PAll profits from the sale of this i 
is arousing such vigorous feeling just at present. book are turned over to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund { 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 12c.) of New York City. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 | 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ new novel The Secret Woman 


“‘is not only the best novel he has written, but also one of the greatest novels of the decade. . . . The 
drama maintains its intense interest through every change to the exciting close.’’ 
By the Author of ‘The American Prisoner.’’ With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 
SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S L. H. HAMMOND’S { 
Beyond Chance of Change The Master-Word 
3y the author of that delightfully genuine and beautiful is a keenly interesting picture of modern phases of the i 
“The Day Before Yesterday,” and in the same vein, race-relations in Tennessee. Cloth, $1.50 i 
Cloth, $1.50 { 
¥ 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’S } 
The Two Captains The Storm Centre 
is a lively story, full of exciting incidents and romance is a war story, but even more a love story, by the author 
of the times of Bonaparte and Nelson, of ‘* The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains."’ t 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1 50 Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Latest Dovel 


(READY THE LATTER PART OF MARCH) 


CONSTANCE TRESCOTT 


Dr. Mitchell, in «‘Constance Trescott,’’is believed, by those who have read the work before 
publication, to have produced, from the artistic point of view, his greatest novel, which means 
that it is one of the best novels written in the New World. ‘The time is just after the Civil 
War ; so that, historically speaking, it is a thrilling picture ot the Reconstruction period—its 
tragic background being a Southern city still seething with the prejudices, misconceptions, and 
passions of the mighty conflict between the States. As a mere narrative it is intensely inter- 
esting and moving ; as a psychological study it is, as might be expected, masterly. Every 
prominent character in the book is sharply drawn, but in all modern fiction it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more individual and impressive figure than that of Constance Trescott. Into the 
development of this character Dr. Mitchell has brought the sympathy of a poet and the insight 
of a philosopher and of a “wise physician’ '—a physician of the mind no less than of the body. 

The author describes without heat, or preconception, or partizanship (both politically and 
for or against this character or that), the stern march of events ; the effect of temperament 
and character upon career; the reaction of deed upon the soul and life. There is not a 
wasted word in the entire book, to which an accomplished writer has dedicated his best 
abilities. One must hark back to the example of Flaubert or Hawthorne to find a work 
composed with greater care or conscience, and the result is a novel far out of the ordinary— 
which, indeed, is likely to be a permanent addition to American literature. 


Dr. Mitchell’s Complete Works 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON. A COMEDY OF CONSCIENCE. 
Told in the form of an Autobiography. 12mo. A humorous story. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. 
300 pages. $1.50, $1.00, 

HUGH WYNNE. A MADEIRA PARTY. 
Dr. Mitchell's famous novel of the Revolution. Two stories. 165 pages. Stamped leather cover. 
New single-volume edition, $1.50. Continental $1.00, 


Edition in two volumes, $5.00. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. Dr. Mitchell’s best poetical writings. $1.75. 
A novel strong in plot and action—an intimate 
picture of American society. 495 pages. $:.50. FAR IN THE FOREST. 
New Edition. §1 50. 
LITTLE STORIES. 
Curious problems and conditions of life. $1.00. HEPHZIBAR GUINNESS. 
Three short stories. $1.25. 
THE WAGER, AND OTHER POEMS. ilies 
A dramatic poem and a number of lyrics. $1.00. IN WAR TIME. 
The author's experiences as an army surgeon have 
PRINCE LITTLE BOY. here been turned to account. $1.25. 
And Other Tales Out of Fairyland. $1.50. 
CHARACTERISTICS 
DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. A book of absorbing interest. $1.25. 


Notable for its brilliancy. $1.50. 
ROLAND BLAKE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A A strong and well-told Civil War story. 12mo. 


QUACK. $1.25. 


An entertaining story of adventure. $1.25. 
. ‘ WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE 
THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. GREEN. 
A vivid picture of life during one of the most A story of romance and adventure. 12mo. 430 
thrilling episodes of modern times. Illustrated pages. $1.50. 


by Castaigne $1.50. 






THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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Volume XXIII 


The 


By Julius 


HE controversy in progress for 
nearly a century regarding claim to 
the first place in literature is about 
to be reopened. The decision was all but 
made in favor of the drama, the poet being 
the ally of the playwright; the fight was 
an unequal one for the prose writer, and 
appearances indicated his complete rout. 
But, in the last ten years the novelist has 
come to the fore, and by furnishing more 
than one-half the suggestions and dialogue 
to the playwright has countermined an 
apparently impregnable position. The 
chief claim of the dramatic author has 
been that he was a creator,—an original 
student of human life. Now, we detect 
him “‘adapting,”—which is an euphonic ex- 
pression for “filching,”—his most success- 
ful work from the popular novels of to-day 
or yesterday! How could the present sea- 
son have opened had not such prose work 
as ‘Vanity Fair,” “The Bath Comedy” or 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” been 
in existence? Last winter, we had so 
many “adaptations” that your valuable 
space cannot be spared to enumerate them. 
Therefore, I assert that the form of lit- 
erature called “the novel” is rapidly ap- 
proaching and will ultimately preempt the 
place originally and undisputedly held by 
the drama. 

A “novel” must be much more than a 
“story.” It does not deserve the name 
unless it contains a clearly defined study 
of character, and by that is meant an in- 
teresting member of the human family. I 


MARCH, 
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do not say that a morbid or mentally and 
physically deformed specimen of creation 
may not possess interest. It may, for a 
class. The “novel” that will universally 
please never will be written. Look over 
the English field, and see how unattainable 
the ideal! Bulwer more nearly achieves 
universal approbation than any writer in 
our language. And yet, I have heard crit- 
ics say that he wore kid gloves when he 
wrote! Dickens falls short, we are told, 
because he is successful only as a student 
of low life. Mehercule! His transcendent 
mastership as a writer of pathos is over- 
looked by the masses who belong to the 
class he describes. Thackeray, again, 
wrote too well, it is said, and created only 
three children of his brain that will live—— 
Newcome, Esmond and Becky Sharp. 
Charles Reade, forsooth, only understood 
woman,—just as if one life-time were long 
enough to learn more! Hawthorne was 
a dreamer, declares Sir Critic, and can 
only be read in the atmosphere of the Sa- 
lem witch-house! In all this cavilling is 
more or less truth. If our prose fiction 
could go back to Fielding and start anew 
[ sincerely believe we would soonest at- 
tain the ideal “novel.” 

The modern “novel” is great in just so 
far as it furnishes a study of interesting 
human character. Writers of the so-called 
psychological school are often too learned 
to maintain interest. They give us a deal 
of information that does not command our 
attention or divert our minds while we 
peruse the page upon which it is spread. 
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I doubt very much if a mere narrative 
can be classed under the head of the 
“novel.” The latter comprehends much 
more. Its essence is the study of a living 
creature. We have recently been shown 
by a newspaper man, and in his first 
book, that an Alaskan dog can be made 
the hero of a fascinating story. I men- 
tion this because of my unqualified belief 
in the newspaper as a sprouting bed for 
novelists. 

To reply to your suggestion directly, 
[ beg to express the opinion that the mod- 
ern novel belongs to the highest type of 
literature; that its advancement is very 
largely due to the so-called “historical 
novel ;” and, therefore, it follows that the 
employment of that form of fiction has 
been beneficial to literature. 


Theoretically, in my opinion, the highest 
type of “novel” should not attempt to 
teach,—perhaps, “instruct”? is a_ better 
word. Intense human interest should be 
the prime requirement! Whether this can 
be attained without entering fields of art, 
science or travel, with which the general 
reader is unacquainted, is doubtful. Trol- 
lope would appear to have failed in deal- 
ing with the conventionalities of life. He 
made a supreme effort to interest us in the 
people we meet every day; for a time, he 
had a certain vogue, but he is as dead to- 
day as the Greek who carried Xenophon’s 
silver tablet, on which he scratched his 
notes of the Kuropatkin-like retreat of the 
“Ten Thousand.” 

But, why discuss the apparently unat- 
tainable? Let us try to see what we have 
and why it is as good as it is. 


The modern “novel” probably dates 
from the Roger de Coverly papers in the 
“Spectator.” Steele claimed the idea; Ad- 
dison took the credit. The evolution of 
an idea is often curious. In journalism 
“the idea” is more than half the “story.” 
But in literature, so called, an idea will 
not create a book any more than one swal- 
low will make a Summer. I remember to 
have heard a man of average intelligence 
set up a claim for Washington Irving as 
joint author of “Ivanhoe,” because Irving 
had suggested the character of Rebecca to 
Scott. Recurring to Sir Roger, it is prob- 


able that Joseph Addison and Sir Richard 


News 


Steele consumed many mugs of punch 
during their symposiums, and that the 
genial old man was the product of mutual 
profundity and potations. Sir Roger’s 
place in literature is much more firmly 
fixed than those of his creators! The af- 
fection we feel for him in our hearts is 
akin to that cherished for Colonel New- 
come. And yet, in the interval between 
the advent of Sir Roger and the appear- 
ance of Newcome, all kinds of incidents 
had happened to the “novel,’—Sir Walter 
Scott, to name only one. He is responsi- 
ble for the “historical novel,” as we try to 
comprehend it. His claim can only be 
conceded by effacing all recognition of 
Josephus, Rabelais and Froissart. Of 
course, those gentlemen were not “novel- 
ists,” although they were writers of fiction. 
Say what we may, Scott dominated the 
English reading world for half a century. 
Much of his work is the best in our tongue; 
some of it would be vastly improved had 
it gone through the copy-desk of a morn- 
ing newspaper. This will sound flippant 
to readers who consider the product of 
an immortal pen something sacred. They 
ought to remember what Coley Ciber did 
to make Shakespeare’s plays coherent; 
what John Forster did for some of the 
best of Charles Dickens’s manuscripts. 
After Scott came a drove of imitators. 
Name to me a story writer who hasn’t 
had a try at the “historical novel!” 
Objection is now heard from several 
quarters to this manner of exploiting his- 
torical fact. If real incidents be utilized 
the writer’s work is lifted out the realm 
of fiction; naturally, therefore, the better 
the history the more inferior the imagina- 
tion. Undeniably, instruction exists in 
many modern “novels.” A full course in 
Dumas is a liberal education in French his- 
tory ; but under the supreme tests advanced 
by Saintsbury and Howells, not more than 
three of our beloved Dumas’s screeds are 
“novels!” Aside from the D’Artagnan 
quartette and Edmund Dantes, the reader 
never gets well acquainted with the per- 
sonality of the characters that so intensely 
interest him. They are wonderfully popu- 
lar in every language——a hall-mark of 
greatness that criticism cannot efface! 
One great claim put forward in behalf 
of the “historical novel” is that it neces- 
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sarily gives “progression,’—as the play- 
wrights say,—to the story; and this is not 
a trifling claim. “Progression” is a requis- 
ite, but it belongs to the first principles of 
the art. The story that hasn’t “progres- 
sion” is a failure,—unless it be a tale of 
youth, the only stage in life that reckons 
not of time. The supreme difficulty of 
awakening interest in a warmed-over inci- 
dent of history is not always recognized by 
the writers of “novels.” Those who con- 
tend for the sacrifice of truth claim a poet’s 
license to commit anachronisms and to take 
liberties with geography and topography. 
“Local color” and ‘‘atmosphere” are two 
qualities that those writers swear by ; their 
“prythee, fair maid” and “Harke ye!” re- 
mind one of the Londoner who makes a 
three days’ excursion to the French capital 
and forever after designates it as ““Paree.” 
In books of this class, travellers in strange 
lands conform to the language, customs 
and religion of the natives after a few 
hours’ residence. And,. often, such books 
supply charming entertainment. 

After reading Froude’s “sketch” of 
Cesar, we are almost inclined to doubt the 
necessity for the “novel” form of impart- 
ing historical information. That is a book 
not garnished with imaginary conversa- 
tions or controversies about questions of 
morals or statecraft, contemporary with 
the chief character of the “sketch.” 

In the literature of the present, “analyses 
of character” are generally overdone. Mr. 
Howells is an offender in this respect. 
Nothing can be less natural than the intro- 
duction of a figure in a story, followed by 
a dissection of his nerves and brain fiber. 
Incidents like that do not occur in life. 
That isn’t the way we grow acquainted 
with people. When a stranger is thrown 
into the society of the average man or 
woman he or she is satisfied if a favorable 
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or unfavorable classification be made. 
First imipressions are powerful, but not 
final, influences in determining the future 
progress of an acquaintance. Dickens un- 
derstood the development of friendly rela- 
tions between the reader and the people 
who live in Book-land! This art is best 
seen in some of his least successful stories. 

Finally, I believe the modern “novel” 
to be an admirable medium through which 
to inculcate morality, to teach science to 
the unschooled, to awaken-a liking for his- 
tory and to increase the reverence all hu- 
man animals aspire to feel for their Cre- 
ator. This only accords to the “historical 
novel” a place in the kindergarten of liter- 
ature! When you ask me if the “novel” 
may be effectively used “to spread the 
Gospel,” I am not prepared to admit that 
its mission extends into that field. To me 
religion is quite sacred. The essence of 
religious belief, no matter what its form, 
is that God is all-powerful and man has 
access to Him. Anybody who can prove 
that this nearness to the Almighty can be 
assisted by writers of fiction may change 
my humble opinion. The theme of bring- 
ing man to his Maker appears rather an 
ambitious one, to say nothing more. In- 
graham, Wallace, Sinkeovitz have had 
courage to attempt the task of thus deal- 
ing with Christianity—an important 
branch of the Eternal Faith that numbers 
one-fifth of all the peoples on earth. What- 
ever success they have achieved has been 
attained by contrasting the brutality of 
the “Pagan” non-believer with the gentle- 
ness and lovable amiability of the Christian 
believer. That may be, and probably is, 
excellent “religion,” but it is not literary 
art. 

Meanwhile, greater power to the 
“novel,” say I. Let us have more of them, 
not fewer. 


Pessimist 


H. Urner 


Deplore the growth of greed, the power of pelf, 


TILL let the Pessimist deride the heart, 


The wrong that reigns in forum, field and mart, 


He takes no time to grieve o’er pride of self. 
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By John S. Sargent. 


LACLY HAMILTON 


Reproduced from the portrait in the One-hundrecth Anniversary Exhibition 


of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
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By Harry Van der Weyden 


THE WATERING PLACE 


A Centenary Art 


Exhibition 


One-hundredth Anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts 
By John E. D. Trask 


“HE One Hundredth Anniversary 

é | Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, differs in 
general character but little from the Acad- 
emy’s regular annual display of paintings 
and sculpture. There is, to be sure, a sug- 
gestion of an historical display, and the 
work of present and past Academy stu- 
dents and instructors (about one-third of 
the entire show) is especially marked and 
noted in the catalogue. Yet in the very 
limited space available for the retrospec- 
tive pictures, it has been found possible to 
do no more than hint at the first awaken- 


ing of American painting in Philadelphia 
one hundred years ago; while the impress 
of the Academy Schools upon the present 
show is no greater than it is upon the 
whole field of our National Art. 

The founding of the first American Art 
Institution, in 1805, was due to the contin- 
ued effort of Charles Willson Peale more 
than to that of any other one man. It is fit- 
ting, therefore, that the central position 
in the historical section of this Centenary 
Exhibition should be occupied by Peale’s 
portrait of himself in his Museum. This 


large canvas, which is now owned by the 








By Thomas P. Anshutz 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Academy, is flanked by portraits of many 
others of the founders, and the entire gal- 
lery in which it hangs is given up to works 
of more or less intimate relation to the 
earlier life of the institution. | Mention 
only need be made of the portraits of 
George Clymer and Judge Joseph Hopkin- 
son, the first and second of the Academy 
Presidents ; of important works by Stuart, 


Sully, Leslie, Naegle, and Rembrandt 
Peale, and coming to a later time of 


Schussele, Lambdin, Moran, John Sartain, 
Rothermel and Thomas Hovenden. It is 
interesting to note here that Stuart’s cele- 
brated Lansdowne portrait of Washing- 
ton, which is included, was an important 
feature in the exhibition of 1811, counted 
as the first of the regular series of annual 
shows. 

Coming now to that part of the exhibi- 
tion which is of to-day, one is at once 
struck by the preponderance of portraits, 
especially of women’s portraits—a_ testi- 
mony to the artist’s necessity for tilling 





those fields from which the yield is richest. 
It is, however, a hopeful and healthy sign 
that the American painter of to-day is able 
to produce the paid-for portrait, in point 
of variety of intention and of successful 
achievement, the equal of his more coz 
amore work. The proof of his craftsman- 
ship is here, and a wide mastery of craft 
must necessarily precede anything like a 
national movement in art. 

With this thought in mind one turns 
quite naturally to the most noticeable 
group of work in the galleries—the half 
dozen portraits of women by John S. Sar- 
gent. Centered on the wall of honor hangs 
his Lady Ian Hamilton. In this Sargent 
is nearly at his best. Somewhat less dash- 
ing in technique than in many of his por- 
traits, he has given us in this work more 
than his usual refinement and far more of 
the feminine charm than is his wont. The 
sense of reserve power is large, and the 
apparent analysis of his sitter is such as 
no other painter presents. An hour or 
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By Henry Salem Hubbell 


THE CARESS 


two with this portrait, a recollection of 
Sargent’s General lan Hamilton, which 
occupied the same wall space three years 
ago, and one feels almost like a friend of 
the family. The next best work from this 
master is the only other one of the six 
painted in England, the portrait of Miss 
Garrett, fortunately owned in Baltimore 
by the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The re- 
maining four are of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence, and one of them at least is inter- 
esting only as an example of how far from 
his best a great painter may sometimes find 
himself. 


Next to the very best work of Sargent’s, . 


and perhaps after all the order of merit is 
mootable, one unconsciously places the 
work of Miss Cecilia Beaux. If Lady 
Hamilton is British, surely Miss Vaughn 
is American. A tall young woman in 
evening dress, her opera cloak thrown 
half-way open, leans easily against the 
mantel above a glowing fire. All the can- 
vas is held subservient to the great charm 
and compelling power of the head. Such 
work as this it is which has placed the 
painter in her recognized position the 
world over. Miss Beaux’s other large 
canvas, the Portrait of Mrs. Larz Ander- 


son, is wonderfully alert, and, though per- 
haps not quite so faultless as its companion, 
a work of rare and enduring beauty. 

In the gallery beyond hangs the most 
important portrait lately shown by Ser- 
geant Kendall (catalogue 553), a work 
perhaps as far removed in intention from 
that of Sargent and Miss Beaux as it is 
possible to be. Yet the canvas should be 
considered almost wholly satisfactory. It 
is certainly dignified and filled with great 
and enduring charm. 

With women’s portraits all about it 
seems almost ungallant.to speak of but the 
few, yet the striking portrait of Madame 
Emma Eames Story, by Julian Story, the 
extremely interesting portrait of Mrs. E. 
B. Wheaton by John W. Alexander, Rob- 
ert Vonnoh’s Proctor Prize picture, the 
portrait of Mrs. Vonnoh, two women’s por- 
traits by William M. Chase, two by Wil- 
bur Dean Hamilton, a number by Thomas 
P. Anshutz, can be no more than mention- 
ed. One canvas by one of the young 
painters now exhibiting should not, how- 
ever, be omitted. It is the portrait of Mrs. 
W. David Braun, by Daniel Garber, com- 
bining freedom and charm in its drawing 
with a certain constricted use of color. 



































THE ‘FERRIES: 


The strongest man’s portrait in the show 
is Robert Henri’s portrait of F. Ambrose 
Clark, and this, when one recalls the 
Eakins portrait of Charles L. Fussell, and 
John Lambert’s portrait of Eakins him- 
self, as well as the red-coated Master of 
the Norfolk Hunt, by Charles Hopkinson, 
is high praise indeed. Henri’s only other 
contribution is a small portrait of Willie 
Gee, a little negro boy, holding a red apple, 
so luscious, so refined in color, painted 
with such force and directness of inten- 
tion that one can imagine it a century 
hence as among the choicest treasures in 
some great public collection. 

Compositions of hut a single figure which 
are, however, not necessarily portraits in 
intention, are also very numerous. In this 
sort of work one always looks at once, 
catalogue in hand, for the work of that 
master of line, John W. Alexander. Be- 
side his portraits he shows “Aurora 
Leigh” and a canvas called simply “A But- 
terfly.” How well he knows to fill the 
prescribed space with sweep of line and 
flow of drapery, with turn of head and 
twist of arm, is well shown in this latter 
canvas. Frank W. Benson’s picture, “A 
Woman Trying on a Hat,” Alden Weir’s 
“Rose-pink Bodice,” De Camp’s portrait of 
a woman posing before a mirror—all tempt 


By Colin Campbell! Cooper 
NEW YORK 


one to a longer stay, while another bos- 
ton man, Howard Gardiner Cushing, has 
given himself, and has successfully solved, 
the most profound problem in light to be 
found in the whole extent of the show. 
His “White and Gold” is an admirably 
successful study of a tall blonde simply 
placed before a golden screen. This 
picture possesses a charm quite indescrib- 
able, which grows and grows upon one, 
and necessarily adds force to the thought 
which comes to one in this, as in every 
other representative exhibition of Ameri- 
can painting, that the most interesting 
group of men working to-day is found in 
Boston. Were added evidence needed of 
this, one need only look across the gallery 
to where hangs Tarbell’s “Rehearsal in the 
Studio,” fresh from its honors at Pitts- 
burg. 

Mothers with children we have always 
with us, and this popular theme is touched 
with more or less success by George De 
Forest Brush, Alexander, Anshutz, Mosch- 
cowitz, Elizabeth Nourse and Henry Sa- 
lem Hubbel, the last named in his picture 
“The Caress” finding perhaps the highest 
measure of success. 

To say that the Academy’s exhibition is 
lacking in landscape interest would be un- 
true, or at least but partially true. The 
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better landscapes here presented are, how- 
ever, of such a character as to allow them- 
selves to be thrown somewhat in the back- 
ground by their surroundings. If there 
is anything to be learned of the American 
landscapist from his present showing, it 
is that his effort now tends toward 
simplicity of theme and a high refinement 
of color. Examples and successful examples 
of this direction are found on every hand. 
Perhaps those most worthy of note are 
Leonard Ochtman’s three, two snow pieces 
by Jonas Lie, Schofield’s “Cloud Shad- 
ows,” two things by Charles Melville 
Dewey, and Edward W. Redfield’s “The 
Ravine ;” this last is perhaps the most ma- 
ture work yet shown by one of our very 
best men. Quite apart from this general 
direction in landscape work is the canvas 
“Autumn,” by Hugh H. Breckenridge, and 
“The Watering Place,” by Harry Van Der 
Weyden, each successful in its differing 


By Thomas’ Eakins 
PORTRAIT OF CHARLES L. FUSSELL 


aim. Colin Campbell Cooper contributes 
a study of the lower part of New York 
called “The Ferries,” which shows with 
what success may be composed what might 
be called the urban landscape. 

While primarily an exhibition of paint- 
ings in oil, a group of illustrations by Max- 
field Parrish, Elizabeth Shippen Green and 
Jessie Willcox Smith must necessarily be 
noted as an important feature of the show, 
while Miss Violet Oakley’s decorations for 
the new Pennsylvania Capitol at Harris- 
burg, mural illustrations, occupy a gallery 
by themselves. Seven panels out of a 
total of thirteen to be placed in the Gov- 
ernor’s room are here shown. Her theme, 
the founding of the State of Liberty Spir- 
itual, is no larger than her treatment of it. 

How impossible it is in a limited space 
to do more than make mention of an occa- 
sional impression gathered in the galleries 
will be realized when it is remembered 
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that the show contains nearly nine hundred 
exhibits, and the importance of those not 
here mentioned will probably be under- 
stood if it is recalled that there are in the 
galleries seven canvases from the late 
James McNeill Whistler, a pair of power- 
ful works by Horatio Walker, a group of 
canvases from Alexander Harrison, exam- 
ples of the work of his brother, Birge, and 
the dominating canvas, “The Trial of 
Queen Catharine of Aragon,” by Edwin 
A. Abbey, the last three painters men- 
tioned being products of the Academy 
Schools. 

The central rotunda is filled with the 
sculptural part of the exhibition, ranging 
from the pre-eminently fine portrait bust 


News 


of the present President of the Academy, 
by Charles Grafly, to a group of small 
bronzes by Paul Bartlett, and including 
among its most important numbers a Celtic 
Cross and a Sundial by Alexander Stirling 
Calder, a relief portrait of the Hon. Wayne 
McVeagh and Mrs. McVeagh, by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, and a group of charming 
statuettes of men by Samuel Murray. 
There are nearly two hundred numbers, 
and one’s attention is drawn now here, 
now there, by works of surpassing interest. 
The value of any brief note of an exhi- 
bition so important and so interesting lies 
only in its suggestion of charm untold of, 
and in its invitation to a personal view. 





By Alexander Harrison 
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NE of the favorite ways by which a 
() nation may honor her literary men 
is by advancing and exalting them 
politically. The diplomatic and consular 
services, in particular, have furnished satis- 
faction for many a literary man’s political 
ambitions and in America at least, we find 
it not unusual for men of letters to serve 
their government by representing her in- 
terests in the foreign field. The arrange- 
ment has, when one stops to analyze it, 
more than a few advantages on both sides. 
The literary man is, presumably, a man of 
education ; often he is one of tact; usually, 
he is one of integrity and lofty morals. 
Such a man reflects credit upon his coun- 
try in almost any capacity, and, indirectly, 
the choice of him to a position of trust 
reflects credit also upon the judgment and 
good taste of the persons who have been 
instrumental in securing his services. 
There are, too, times when, through 
previous travels, an author fits himself 
peculiarly for consular duty in some one 
or more parts of the world, and here an 
appointment to the consulate is at once a 
benefit to his government and a mark of 
appreciation appropriately shown toward 
the man himself and his talents. Again, 
there are certain places in the diplomatic 
and consular services which proffer espe- 
cial opportunities for leisure, and here 
may be found a berth for the man of re- 
search who cannot, perhaps, earn an 
adequate living and yet continue in the 
pursuit of his investigations. Some par- 
ticular foreign cities may present just 
the advantages of which a historian, for 
instance, stands in need, and for his 
government to place these advantages 
within his reach and to provide him 
simultaneously with the means of support 
is not only to bestow favor upon the man 
but to aid in its own acquisition of literary 
honors such as will probably accrue to it 
through the accomplishment of his work. 
The first great diplomat to whom the 
United States can lay claim was Benja- 





K. Bright 


min Franklin. That Franklin happened 
to be an author as well as an ambassador 
was chiefly a coincidence. At the same 
time, he forms an admirable example of 
what the literary diplomat may be; he 
shows also how foreign service may be 
turned to account by a man possessed of 
the literary gift, for to the period of 
Franklin’s residence in Paris belong some 
of the most charming and entertaining of 
his letters, while his position led to friend- 
ships that had without doubt no little ef- 
fect upon the range of his perceptions and 
the broadening of his mind. For instance, 
the aged Voltaire was among those whose 
acquaintance the American minister made, 
and to have met Voltaire was to have had 
one significant event, if no more, to color 
one’s life. 

Jefferson and John Quincy Adams again 
exemplify the statesman-author, Jefferson 
using his literary talent to comply with the 
request of M. de Marbois, of the French 
legation, to prepare from his memos the 
“Notes on Virginia.” While he was in 
aris, in 1784, Jefferson took occasion to 
revise and enlarge this work and to have 
printed 200 copies for distribution among 
his friends. 

John Quincy Adams used his opportu- 
nity with even still better effect, and dur- 
ing the time that he served, under the ad- 
ministration of his father, as minister to 
the court of Berlin, devoted himself to the 
study of German literature, translating, 
furthermore, the “Oberon” of Wieland, 
the first canto of which the German poet 
read in manuscript and pronounced an ad- 
mirable translation, more accurate, if 
somewhat less poetic, than Sotheby’s. 

An author whose earlier travels espe- 
cially fitted him for the diplomatic ranks, 
was Joel Barlow, whose poetry, much of 
it ardently patriotic, brought its author re- 
ward in his appointment, in 1811, to be 
Ambassador to France. On the other 
hand, Henry Wheaton found a means by 
which to advance hf literary career rather 
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than an honor to crown it, in the post of 
Charges d’Affaires at the court of Den- 
mark, to which he was appointed by John 
Quincy Adams, in 1826. The leisure that 
was afforded Wheaton in this position was 
diligently employed by him in literary and 
historic study, and in writing, with the re- 


News 


Rivers, then the American minister at 
Paris. As a direct result of his sojourn, 
his “Pencillings by the Way” was pub- 
lished in England in 1835; while in 1839 
was issued his “Loiterings of Travel.” 

A very interesting man of letters who 
further distinguished himself in the diplo- 








GENERAL LEW WALLACE 


sult that his “History of the Northmen” 
was published in London in 1831, while 
the “Ancient and Modern History of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden” was issued 
about 1838. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis, the poet, went 
to Europe in 1831, as an attache of Mr. 





matic service was George H. Boker. Boker 
was a Philadelphian and in his time was 
the chief literary figure in the Quaker city. 
As minister to St. Petersburg, in 1874, 
Boker made himself well-beloved among 
many of the Russian officials, so much so 
that his successor was thus greeted by 
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one of them, “I cannot say that I am glad 
to see you. In fact, I’m not sure that I see 
you at all, for the tears that are in my 
eyes on account of the departure of our 
friend Boker.” 

Yet perhaps no American author derived 
real benefit from a position in the diplo- 
matic corps and at the same time recipro- 
cated that benefit with unusually valuable 
services, more than did George Bancroft. 
To begin with, Bancroft made himself pop- 
ular by the public services he rendered at 
home and his reputation as a historian 
was established by the publication, in 1834, 
of his “History of the Colonization of the 
United States.” In 1846 he was sent to 
England as minister plenipotentiary. This 
position formed an excellent base of oper- 
ations for his literary work, giving him 
opportunity to examine archives in Paris 
and London. In 1849 he returned to 
America and in 1852 issued the fourth 
volume of his history. 1867 found him 
again appointed to foreign service, this 
time as minister to the court of Berlin, 
an appointment which he accepted because 
“it was the central and most comprehen- 
sive point of political observation in 
Europe.” 

In return, as it were, for the favor thus 
conferred upon him, he persuaded Bis- 
marck to recognize the American doctrine 
of naturalization as synonymous with ex- 
patriation, and he even negotiated a treaty 
which endeared him to all German- 
Americans, insomuch as, according to the 
agreement therein, the homeland may now 
be visited without the fear of being forced 
into army service. Bancroft must have 
had many delightful experiences during 
his residences abroad. As someone has 
put it, “he discussed Byron with Goethe 
at Weimar and Goethe with Byron at 
Monte Negro.” He was also the friend 
of Lafayette and spent many enjoyable 
hours in his company. 

A less successful literary diplomat 
proved to be John Motley, despite the 
worth of his historical work. Motley was 
secretary of the legation at St. Peters- 
burg in 1840. In 1861 he was minister 
plenipotentiary to Austria, but trouble with 
Seward, then Secretary of State, led to his 
resignation. In 1869 he was sent by Grant 
as Ambassador to England. From this 
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position he was later asked to resign, but 


refused, and so was recalled in 1870. 


It has often been of value to have men 
capable of making good translations en- 
gaged in the foreign field. For instance, 





WILLIAM DEAN, HOWELLS 


Eugene Schuyler, as consul at Moscow, in 
1867, and a little later as Secretary of the 
American Legation in Russia, found time 
to translate several works of Russian 
authorship, among others “Father and 
Sons” in 1867, and Tolstoy’s “Cossacks” 
in 1876. 

Among our greatest American men of 
letters who have engaged in government 
service abroad have been Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Bayard 
Taylor. Hawthorne’s “Our Old Home,” 
published in 1863, was a direct result of 
his four years’ residence in England as 
United States consul at Liverpool, to 
which he was appointed by Franklin 
Pierce, whose biography he had written. 
The position, it is significant to note, 
was the most lucrative one within the 
gift of the President. Bayard Taylor 
combined travel for literary inspiration 
with diplomatic service admirably, and we 
know how many of his books and numer- 
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ous of his poems had their source in the 
foreign lands wherein he spent so much 
of his time. 

Coming down to writers still living, we 
have Arthur Sherburne Hardy serving 
from 1897 to 1899 as United States min- 





GEORGE HORTON 


ister and consul-general at Teheran, Per- 
sia, and from 1899 to the present time as 
minister to Greece; there is General Lew 
Wallace, who was minister to Turkey 
from 1881 to 1885; and Mr. William Dean 
Howells, whose appointment to the United 
States consulship at Venice in 1861, his 
residence lasting till 1865, gave him op- 
portunity to read and study Italian history 





Notre:—The present article was written and 
in the form before the death of General Lew 
Wallace. Hence the reference to him as a liv- 
ing writer. 
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and poetry, and resulted in his “Venetian 
Life,” issued in 1866. 

The present Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Hay, has served on the diplomatic 
corps in Vienna, Paris, Madrid and in 
England. His ‘Castilian Days” grew out 
of his residence in Spain. Mr. Andrew 
D. White, whose articles in the magazines 
are always so instructive, particularly those 
recent ones on the Czar and the Kaiser, 
has served in many diplomatic capacities, 
as minister to Germany, 1879-1881; to 
Russia, 1892-1894 ; as Ambassador to Ger- 
many, 1897-1902, and as member of the 
Peace Commission at The Hague. 

Two recent appointments of literary 
men to consulships are those of Mr. 
George Horton to Athens and Mr. James 
Roche, author of “The Sorrows of Sap’ed,” 
to Genoa. Mr. Horton was consul at 
Athens during the Cleveland administra- 
tion, and his fondness for Greece and his 
knowledge of it, have been shown in his 
stories, many of which have the scenes laid 
in modern Greece, as, for instance, “The 
Tempting of Father Anthony,” “The Long 
Straight Road,” ete. 

It may therefore be seen how America 
owes a just debt to her men of letters, and 
how she has from time to time endeavored 
to pay that debt by aiding authors in the 
pursuit of their chosen career, in which pur- 
suit they have at all times honored her, em- 
ploying their best powers and building up, 
through their efforts, her literary prestige. 
This pride in national letters, displayed by 
each succeeding administration, means 
much for literature. It is gratifying to 
think that our authors can look to the gov- 
ernment for encouragement, material en- 
couragement at that; for as long as this is 
so we may be sure that our artistic life, as 
a nation, is up andalive. In America, even 
a Gorky might command respect for his 
genius, if for nothing more. 
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From *‘ Cambridge and Its Story” 


ST. JOHN'S DIVINITY SCHOOLS, CAMBRIDGE 


The English Poets at Oxford a ned 
Cambridge 


By John Russell Hayes 


Milton 


N the “Catalogue of the Students who 
] were admitted into Christ’s College 
(Cambridge) from Michaelmas 1624 
to Lady-day 1625,” the seventh entry is a 
memorable one. It reads: “John Milton, 
native of London, son of John Milton, was 
initiated in the elements of letters under 
Mr. Gill, master of St. Paul’s School; was 
admitted a lesser pensioner Feb. 12, 1624, 
under Mr. Chappell, and paid entrance- 
fee 10s.” 
Such was the advent into university life 
of him who, more than any who have 


drunk at the fountain of either English 
Helicon, was destined to show to the world 
that a regular academic training, a pro- 
longed communion with the great exem- 
plars of philosophy and song,—may be a 
chief factor in the nourishing and devel- 
opment of consummate poetic genius. 
Milton always acknowledged with highest 
gratitude the privilege which his father 
gave him of remaining a student,—at col- 
lege and afterward at their country seat,— 
until he was of the ripeness of nearty 
thirty-five years. 
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Christ’s College (founded in the reign 
of the seventh Henry, by the king’s 
mother, the noble Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort) ranked third in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, in point of student attendance, 
among the 16 colleges of Cambridge. It 





From ‘‘ Temple Classics’ 
JOHN MILTON 


had a Master, 13 Fellows, 50 Scholars and 
nearly 200 students. Among her sons 
Christ’s College could reckon Latimer 
the martyr, Leland the antiquary, the 
poet Francis Quarles, Sir John Harring- 
ton (translator of Ariosto), Henry Mcre 
the Platonist; and tradition asserts that 
the illustrious Philip Sidney once found a 
temporary home in the halls and garden of 
Christ’s when the plague drove the stu- 
dents from Oxford. 

It had its stately dining hall and chapel, 
its spacious quadrangle, its peaceful old 
garden and its bowling green, a fish pond, 
and cool shady walks for its studious peri- 
patetics. To-day the chief glory of that 
antique garden is the venerable mulberry 
tree said to have been planted by Milten 
when a member of the house. It still puts 
forth fruit every year (and I cherish a 


News 


leaf brought from it by a literary pilgrim 
and friend, which keeps green for me the 
memory of the far-off poet). 

Old Fuller, writing of Christ’s College, 
affectionately exclaimeth: “Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou excell- 
est them all!” 


At the time of Milton’s attendance at 
Cambridge the “saintly” poet George 
Herbert held the office of Public Orator of 
the University, and was giving lectures on 
Oratory and Rhetoric. 

Cambridge was not yet given over so 
absorbingly to the sciences as in our day. 
Newton was not yet born, and no public 
chair of Mathematics was founded till 30 
years after Milton’s college life was past. 
That old university then aimed,—as Ox- 
ford, more especially, has always done, to 
our own time,—to foster in her pupils a 
love for all the liberal arts. Poetry, Ora- 
tory, History, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Music,—the great circle of those studics 
which are called, so well, the Humani- 
ties,—these were prominent in the curricu- 
lum. There the youthful poet pursued the 
study of the stars; and we know how it 
served him when, a blind old man, medi- 
tating 


Things unattempted yet in prose or rime, 


he beheld with spiritual eye, visions of 
the illimitable vaults of the empyrean, wide 
heavenly territories where 

Morn, 


Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light; 


or where, “Ten thousand fathom deep,” 
forlorn and drear, he saw the “reign of 
Chaos and old Night,” a “dark, unbot- 
tomed, infinite Abyss.” 

Among the young Milton’s college per- 
formances in rhetoric was an essay, “On 
the Music of the Spheres.” The heavenly 
harmonies were already ringing in his 
ear; and when on Christmas morning, 
1629, he penned the opening lines of that 
most exalted of all Christmas hymns, the 
ode “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativ- 
ity,’"—it was not the mellow bells of his 
college chapel,—calling the white-stoled 
scholars to matins,—that he heard, but a 
diviner pealing; and he hailed it in rap- 
turous strains :— 
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Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ 

blow, 
And with your nine fold harmony 
Make up full consort to th’ angelic symphony. 

All wisdom was dear to Milton; espe- 
cially so the wisdom of wisdoms, Philoso- 
phy. Henry More, the mystic devotee of 
Plato, was of the same college with Mil- 
ton, and mused in the same quiet cloisters. 
“The ceaseless round of study and read- 
ing,’ wrote the poet in after days, “led 
me to the shady spaces of philosophy, but 
chiefly to the divine volumes of Plato 
. . . . With such abstracted sublimi- 
ties as these, it might be worth your lis- 
tening, readers, as I may one day hope to 
have ye in a still time, when there shall 
be no chiding.” 

“How charming is divine Philosophy !” 
he sang, in the Masque of “Comus,”— 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

A passionate cultivator of music, a 
skilled performer on the pipe organ, con- 
sorting with composers and lyric poets, and 
frequenting companies of friends where 
he might 
hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air, 
held by that 

melodious harmony 

In willing chains and sweet captivity, 

this wondrous youth may be thought of 
as one consecrated to the service of the 
Muse of melody as well as of the Muse 
of numbers,—those 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and 

Verse. 

Already in his college exercises, in his 
first flights upon his oaten pipe beside “the 
reedy Cam,” and in the sonorous Latinity 
of his youthful letters to Charles Diodati, 
—the sense of rhythm and melodious se- 
quence of syllables was marked. Again 
and again does he sound the praise of 
sweet-flowing numbers and harmonious 
measures 





soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
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In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,— 
* * * 


Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 


In the companion poem, “Il Penseroso,” 
the Pensive Man (in whom we may see 
a self-portrait of the author) looks back 
upon his college cloisters and the beau- 
tiful chapel vespers, with a passionate 
ardor of admiration for the appeal which 





From the Gosse and Garnett ‘‘ History of English Literature’ 


GEORGE HERBERT 


music makes to the worshipper in the 
stately service of the Anglican Church :— 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

We have abundant testimony as to Mil- 
ton’s diligence with his studies. When 
the Puritans were in need of a scholar who 
could conduct state correspondence with 
the various nations of Europe, Cromweti 
naturally selected John Milton as the great- 
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est linguist and most accomplished writer 
among them. At college he laid the basis 
of that stupendous learning which in ma- 
turer years was to comprise all known lit- 
erature, ancient and modern. 

A true scholar, thought he, must ‘‘scorn 
delights and live laborious days.” His 
own modest account of his Cambridge 
course is the sentence, “Here I passed 
seven years in the usual course of instruc- 
tion and study, with the approbation of 
the good,—and without any stain upon 
my character,—till I took the degree of 
Master of Arts.” 

His nephew and biographer, Edward 
Philips, attests that, “for the extraordi- 
nary wit and reading he had shown in lis 
performances to attain his degree 
he was loved and admired by the whole 
University, particularly by the Fellows and 
most ingenious persons of his House.” 

Aubrey, always quaint in his phrase- 
ology, records that Milton “was a very 
hard student in the University, and -per- 
formed all his exercises there with very 
good applause.” 

Many are the passages,—in’ Milton’s 
beautiful Latin epistles to his friend, 
Charles Diodati,—of loving reference to 
his devotion to quiet study. Thus, in 1626, 
while yet an undergraduate, he writes: “It 
is in my power to give my leisure up to 
the placid Muses; and books, which are 
my life, have me all to themselves.” 

Again, two years after, writing to his 
old schoolmaster in London, he says: “I 
am thinking of retiring during this sum- 
mer’s vacation into a deeply literary re- 
pose, and hiding myself, so to speak, in 
the bowers of the Muses.” 

The sacred fire frequently glowed in the 
breast of this inspired student of Christ’s 
College. “My breast burns, stirred by 
secret commotion, and the sacred rage and 
tumult of sound possess me inwardly 
Apollo himself comes! I see his locks 
enwreathed with Thessalian laurels; 
Apollo himself comes!” Thus he sang in 
his Fifth Elegy, a Latin poem of the year 
1629. At college he composed his first 
poems in English (among them the stately 
Christmas Ode), and a number of Latin 
poems. Here, too, he wrote the first of 
the series of Sonnets which, produced at 
intervals through life, form an intimate 
and exalted personal chronicle of the poet. 


News 


His best beloved among the poets of 
his own land were Spenser and Shake- 
speare. He avowed himself a disciple of 
Spenser ; and his first published poem was 
his “Epitaph on Shakespeare,” 1632 
wherein, modestly enough, he exclaims: 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

Why need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

Wandering beside “the rushy marshes 
of Cam” in the green springtime, the 
happy poet produced the little fragment, 
the “Song on May Morning,” in which 
he applauds 
The flowery May, who from her green 

throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose; 


1 


lap 


a note which he was destined to elaborate 
into’ one exquisite passage after another 
in those perfect poems, “L’Allegro,” “Il 
Penseroso” and “Comus.” 

And at Christ’s College he made the ac- 
quaintance of young Edward King, whose 
unhappy and untimely death by shipwreck, 
in 1637, was to inspire Milton to his elegy 
of “Lycidas,” which one of our greatest 
critics has pronounced to be the _ finest 
short poem in the language. 

All Cambridge was deeply moved by 
the death of the promising scholar; and a 
volume of threnodies, in English and 
Latin and Greek, was composed by his 
college fellows, and entitled “Justa 
Edovardo King,” etc., or as Masson trans- 
lates it, “Obsequies to Edward King, 
drowned by shipwreck, in token of love 
and remembrance, by his  sorrowing 
friends.” ‘The poem contributed by Mil- 
ton is worth all the others many times 
over. 

In the accepted language of shepherils 
the mourning poet touches 

the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay. 

Though it is so well known through fre- 
quent quotation, | cannot refrain from 
repeating the famous passage that por- 
trays the college companionship of the 
poetical swains :— 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 


We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
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Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of 
night, 
Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Toward heaven's descent had sloped his wes- 
tering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute; 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven 
heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Damoetas loved to hear our song.— 
But oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Who does not love the mellifluous, pic- 
ture-waking lines in our author’s twin- 
lyrics, where he describes the joys of the 
book-lover by his lamp in the calm even- 
ing hours! 
Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold; 
* * ok 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 


Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 


Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 
OK OK oh 


And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

In the enchanting pages of “Comus” 
he again dreams of those heroes of far 
renown, of whom 

the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse. 

Not so familiar, I think, is Milton’s 
prose passage that looks back upon those 
delightful student excursions into the 
fields and forests of romance. He wrote 
it ten years after leaving the classic groves 
of Cam. 

“IT may tell ve whither my younger feet 
wandered ; | betook me among those lofty 
fables and romances which recount in sol- 
emn cantos the deeds of knighthood 
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founded by our victorious kings, and from 
hence had in renown all over Christen- 
dom.” 

As to youthful Milton’s beauty of per- 
son, all men of his time agreed. So fair 
was he and full of all gentleness and grace, 
so slender and elegant, that among his 
college mates he bore the appellation “The 
Lady of Christ’s,” a tribute not to his out- 
ward charm alone, but to that fair perfec- 
tion and purity of soul which already dis- 
tinguished the remarkable young poct- 
scholar. 

In his “beautiful and well-proportioned 
body,” wrote Aubrey, there lodged “a 
harmonical and ingeniose soul.” 

One cannot read the accounts of Mil- 
ton’s years at Cambridge without the high- 
est admiration; and I have dwelt thus at 
length upon him as being our most perfect 
example of a college-bred poetical genius. 
Throughout his poems, his letters to 
friends and teachers, his academic ora- 
tions, there breathe a lofty fervor, a godJi- 
ness of mind, an exalted sense of the har- 
mony of things,—not paralleled in the his- 
tory of English letters. He aspired to be 
not only a “poeta” but a  ‘“vates,”—-a 
prophet of living truth sung in majestic 
numbers. Some measure of that sacreil 
fire which shone in the Hebrew seers and 
psalmists, and which Milton esteemed as 
above “all the kinds of lyric poesy . . . 
incomparable” he desired might be given 
to him. As with his follower Words- 
worth,—purity, high seriousness, godli- 
ness,—these were his constant and con- 
spicuous traits; and I may pass from this 
inadequate consideration of Milton’s stu- 
dent days with that elevated and memor- 
able utterance of his,—as noble in its ex- 
pression of his lofty persona! ideal as any- 
thing he has left to us in prose or verse. 
He wrote: 

“T was confirmed in this opinion, that 
he who would not be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem—that is, 
a composition and pattern of the best and 
honorablest things ; not presuming to sing 
high praises of heroic men or famous cities 
unless he have in himself the experience 
and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy.” 








(To be continued.) 



















































Maxime Gorky 


By Talcott Williams 


T is one of the penalties and fruits of 
universal education that universal 
writing becomes possible. Restraint 

is of the essence of literary expression, 
and restraint is best nurtured and most 
completely felt and appreciated by those 
who have been under the influence of the 
advantages of life. A descending scale 
in the art of expression and an ascending 
scale in a sense of moral responsibility has 
marked the succession of Russia’s novel- 
ists for the past half century. 

Tourgueneff came from the best edu- 
cated class of the empire. His canon was 
essentially classic. Short story or long, 
there is always the restraint, the execution, 
and the balanced quality which comes from 
breeding. Tolstoy stood and stands for 
the next stratum of Russian society, the 
land holder, with his passionate sense of 
social relations, his close intimacy with the 
soil, and his immediate consciousness and 
comprehension of the organic unit. Such 
a stratum is always ethical. The morals 
and moralities of every land are preserved 
by those who, like the son of Agur, have 
neither plenty nor want. The unlimited 
license of wealth and the license without 
limit of extreme poverty produce the same 
disregard of the ordinary contacts and 
moralities of life. Luxurious in one case, 
brutal in the other, it rests-in both 
instances on the absence of those checks 
and bonds which press like an atmosphere 
upon those between. 

Maxime Gorky, or, to give his real 
name, Alicksei Maximovitch Pieshkov, is 
of the dregs. Like Villon, he knows the 
criminal as one with him; like De Foe, he 
knows the moral abyss of which he writes. 
He has been saved by none of that sense 
of form which makes the poet of Parisian 
violence use meters unattained save by the 
Greek, or that wealth of luxuriant inner 
life which saved Marlowe from the filth 
about him and led him to live in a strange 
world apart from the foul sewer in which 
he led his days. Tramp, mechanic, job 
worker, teacher, Gorky has been cast into 
the very dregs and has known that strange, 


callous indifference both for corporal and 
spiritual cleanliness which is always to 
be found when one reaches the point at 
the base of society where baths are diff- 
cult, plunder familiar, and the human pig- 
gery accepted without repulsion. 

In nothing is his difference from the 
men mentioned more apparent than in his 
Russian diction. One has only to inquire 
closely of those to whom Russian is native 
to learn that in his language Gorky repre- 
sents the final vulgarity, commonplace, and 
occasional obscenity of the depths, unre- 
lieved by that touch of genius which en- 
abled Villon to enrich French from argot. 
Slang has always been the fruitful ground 
in which the poet worked. No one can 
come into full sympathy with the greatest 
of Greek poets without feeling certain that 
many words which puzzle, which enrich, 
and which illuminate, are the swift use 
of the slang of the court, the camp, the 
market, and the household. A like sensi- 
tive perception marked Villon. It is absent 
in Gorky, whose power every Russian sees 
and feels, but whose diction, whose style, 
whose choice of words adds nothing to 
the future of the tongue, just as Zola has 
shown how to use French, but not how 
French should be used. 

With this double equipment of exper- 
ience and diction Gorky has had, as has 
every man of genius who comes in con- 
tact with the worst of life, a strange pas- 
sion for its best. Nothing makes the 
eighth commandment seem so indispensa- 
ble as exact knowledge of the thieves’ den. 
Nowhere is the working necessity of pur- 
ity quite so clear as in the stew. By con- 
sequence, as in a measure with Zola, whose 
method he has followed and whose lesson 
he has learned, Gorky’s whole work reeks 
with moral conviction. Not a line, a 
scene, or a character but is pitilessly paid 
with the wages of sin. If many of his 
figures, to borrow the familiar label of 
imported goods, bear the stamp, “Made 
in Hell,” they blister and burn all who 
touch them until one rises from these 
awful portals of the nether depths with a 
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new sense of the value of health, virtue, 
air, and the sweet-smelling heavens which 
shed their rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

His foremost novel, ‘““Foma Gordyeeff,” 
is a pitiless transcription of the life of the 
successful Russian merchant, of the 
worker in the fields, and the city artisan. 
The son of the rich trader bears 
the penalty and pays the price of 
the brutal strength full of lust with 
which the father has amassed his for- 
tune, using Bunyan’s muckrake to heap 
together his pile of riches, which straight- 
way heats and festers and grows loathsome 
with every creeping thing, fouls the air 
and pollutes even the waters which come 
upon it from above. The father and his 
companions, who drink and cog; the 
son, weakened both by the indulg- 
ence of his parent and the parental 
indulgence; and the pitiful, nauseat- 
ing destruction of women who one 
by one are caught in this quagmire of 
filth and slowly suffocate, make the book 
like a social nightmare. But it is also, 
besides and above this, one of the works 
which suddenly reveal what comes to a 
social system when despotism rules above, 
liberty is denied below, education is with- 
held, and the very violence and rapidity of 
material development bring social fevers 
and fill the body politic with evil which 
breaks out foul, contagious, and polluting 
at every pore. 

This nether life Gorky has not only led, 
but was a part of for years. He is not a 
traveler in that strange nether world whose 
conditions are not only unknown but un- 
thinkable to the civilized man or woman. 
Put them vividly before a civilized woman 
and she feels a strange choking in the 
throat. Let a civilized man know of them 
and he is moved with a burning wrath and 
righteous desire to sweep from the face 
of the earth those who are capable of light 
murder and lust still more light. But 
when men have known and seen and been 
part of this their attitude is as different 
as for life is the ken and perception of 
those who have known what it is to be 
Without food for days together, to face 
nature’s elemental forces in sun or heat 
or cold, to feel, even for a brief measure, — 
a few hours’ time it may be only—of risk, 
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that pressure of nature when men are but 
as beasts tearing each other in the slime 
under which early man so long suffered 
and was weak, and out of which the mere 
edge of humanity has emerged, leaving its 
great mass still like Milton’s lion. 

Early turned adrift, a tramp by nature, 
when he tells of the bake oven in “’T'wenty- 
six and One,” he is describing his own 
experience. The robber of Tchelkaeche 
he has himself seen. Malva is woman as 
he has known her. This life has been told 
with a pitiless indecency. At Gorky’s 
worst his narrative is less indecent than 
the bald, brutal, naked fact in the 
great Russian, reeking, festering masses 
of arrested civilization, and still sur- 
viving among us, if one choose to 
look for it, in that small portion which 
makes the submerged tenth, the tramps 
and stragglers of the historic march 
towards civilization. With an invincible 
attraction for those who have shared it 
and who have seen it, Gorky has not only 
dealt with it in stories, but in his play, 
“The Abyss,” he has put a thieves’ boozing 
den on the stage and made of his hero 
and heroine human derelicts. The play 
was a failure. The details nauseated even 
the reader hardened by Zola. Many of the 
stories are untranslatable. Those that 
have been translated have in them pages 
and passages that shock inexpressibly. 

But there is this enormous differénce 
between the existence of these things in 
Russia and in a more western civilization. 
With us we are well aware that this pol- 
luted cesspool holds those who have been 
left behind in the march. Not one of them 
but if he or she chose could earlier have 
shared better things and could still, if they 
willed, find a civilization free, open in its 
opportunities, untrammeled in its privi- 
leges, into which they could step and enjoy 
the garnered fruits of centuries of self- 
restraint, self-rule, and the higher morals. 
But in Russia, from the Czar down, every 
man and woman, whether they live deli- 
cately in ceiled palaces and fare sumptu- 
ously every day, or are themselves bitterly 
and desperately struggling in some fell in- 
dustry on the slippery edge of this final 
pit of misery, is aware that these things 
exist for great masses of the population, 
because a brutal oppression, the heritage 
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of Tartar rule, and of the worse because 
more direct and personal despotism of the 
mediaeval overlord, has blocked advance 
and forced men and women into the bond- 
age of vice and appetite, the ignoble slav- 
ery of want and animal desire. What with 
us would be a mere record of a minute 
fraction of the body politic becomes in 
Russia a terrific indictment of the struc- 
ture and character of society. 

After two generations of fiction which 
had dealt with Russian social landscape 
as if it were part of civilized Europe and 
had refused to see the swarming millions 
below, so that no one who reads Tolstoy 
or Tourgueneff feels that Russia is essen- 
tially unlike the rest of Europe, here at last 
in Maxime Gorky was a man who gave 
the brutal truth and produced through all 
Russian society that sense of the bitter 
conviction of sin which in men or in na- 
tions is the first step towards conscious 
effort towards righteousness. His work 
will perish. As Russia improves, it will 
not survive. No civilized human being, 
man or woman, in the long run can enjoy 
the sense of physical contact with pollution 
through the printed page any more than 
in actual life. The daily bath habit, phys- 
ical or mental, is so generally diffused that 
dirt becomes to us all like an obsession. 
We will sometimes talk about it. Occa- 
sionally we poke it with a stick long 
enough to be at a safe distance. To sit 
down and read it has ceased to be any 
more amusing than any other clinic in dis- 
ease. But at the current psychological 


At 


News 


moment Gorky’s picture has made him a 
power in the land, and he is to-day impris- 
oned, as John the Baptist was imprisoned, 
not because he is one who can redeem, 
but because it has been his to make national 
guilt visible and Nicholas as uneasy as 
Herod, knowing well that the Russia he 
holds in thrall lies in bonds, cursed of men 
and condemned of God. 

Read in this light and seen in these rela- 
tions, Gorky becomes intelligible, but it 
by no means follows that it is necessary 
for those whose lives are cast in better 
circumstance to share the repulsion which 
his work must inflict on every sound 
person. 

Mr. E. J. Dillon, long a student of Rus- 
sian life, a correspondent in Russia and 
Turkey, as well as in the farther East, has 
written a sympathetic sketch of Gorky’s 
life in ‘““Maxime Gorky“ (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). He records what is after all 
a best proof of the extent of the Russian 
demand for Gorky’s reading, that his in- 
come from letters is now $15,000 a year. 
In his narrative he has woven Gorky’s 
shorter stories into the man’s own life. 

“Twenty-six and One” is a collection of 
small stories from the Vagabond Series, 
translated by Ivan Strannik (J. F. Taylor 
& Co.). “Tales from Gorky” (Funk & 
Wagnalls), translated by R. Nisbet Bain, 
is another collection. So is “Maxim 
Gorky Tales” (International Library). 
“Foma Gordyeeff” (Scribner’s) has had 
its best translation from Mrs. Isabel Hap- 


good. An edition is published by Ogilvie. 


Winchester 


By Edith Rickert 


HE builder with his trowel wrought a day 

In sadness or in gladness—went his way. 
(Sing, Hey—to-morrow !) 

His handiwork moss-eaten, mouldering, gray, 


A thousand years outlives ere it decay. 
(Sing, Hey—to-morrow!) 

Time gathers in his harvest day by day ; 

But sowings of the soul bear fruit for aye. 
(Sing, Hey—to-morrow !) 
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Commercialistic Authorship 


N a recent issue of the “Indianapolis 
News” there are given some interest- 
ing, albeit they are also startling, sta- 

tistics as to the payment per word which 
many of our popular American and Eng- 
lish writers are commanding. The “News” 
says: 

Commercialism in literature! We are used 
to having the phrase applied to the publishers 
and to their method of dealing with the work 
of authors as the department stores have dealt 
with bargains in merchandise. The phrase came 
into use first, we believe, when the publishers 
began to take up pages in the advertising sec- 
tions of the magazines in which to declare how 
many hundreds of thousands of copies of their 
latest popular novel had already been sold— 
the value of this advertising depending on the 
alleged fact that the reading public are like a 
flock of sheep that will follow blindly wherever 
they are led. 

But it would seem nowadays that the poor 
publisher is suffering from the commercialism 
in literature and that authors are reaping their 
harvest. Consequently we hear, instead of how 
many copies of a book have been sold, how 
much the author was paid for his work. The 
New York “Times” recently has spent much 
money in advertising the fact that it paid a dol- 
lar a word for nine chapters of an unfinished 
novel by Benjamin D’israeli; certainly more 
than the late Lord Beaconsfield received for 
“Lothair,” “Conningsby” or “Vivian Grey.” 
“Collier’s Weekly” has just completed a series 
of new Sherlock Holmes stories for which it 
paid $45,000, or about 60 cents a word. 

A writer in “Public Opinion” tells us that 
Richard Harding Davis commands 40 cents a 
word for stories and it was reported at the time 
that this writer received $25,000 as his expenses 
for the first three months of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war, spent in Tokyo and in the bitter 
hardships of the United Service Club, Yoko- 
hama. Kipling received 35 cents a word for 
“Kim;” Mrs. Humphry Ward got $15,000 for 
the serial rights of “Lady Rose’s Daughter” 


and our own Booth Tarkington, it is said, com- 
mands 25 cents a word for all the stories he 
cares to write. 

James Whitcomb Riley, too, has been known 
to receive $1000 for a short poem which is just 
what McClure’s paid Lord Tennyson for the 











America, 


right to publish “The Throstle” in 
and Kipling got the same price for a poem on 
the Russo-Japanese war. 

Yet, when it comes down to books it may be 
seen that many authors receive more than a 


dollar a word. Charles Major’s novel, “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” sold over half 
a million copies which, at 20 per cent. royalty 
would have given him over $100,000; Mrs. Rice 
with her little 20,000-word book, “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” which sold over 500,000, 
must have received something like $5 a word. 
The publishers say that this sort of thing has 
got to stop; that the authors are getting all 
the profits. Verily, Milton with his £5 for 
“Paradise Lost” is being avenged these-days. 

When one considers how far below 
standard quality were those last Sherlock 

Holmes stories, one begins to grow indig- 
nant with their author, stooping, as he has 
done, to the most obvious methods of re- 
hash and a discouraging mediocrity. 

Forty cents a word for Richard Harding 
Davis; $15,000 for the serial rights of 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter ;” $5 a word for 
“Mrs. Wiggs;” these are figures, dazzling 
but preposterous. The authors themselves, 
none better, know how much less is the 
intrinsic value of their work. 

Now Miss Edith Rickert belongs to the 
opposite type of author; we do not hear 
of her commanding high prices. Yet Miss 
Rickert wrote “The Reaper,” a work beside 
which Mr. Harding Davis’s artificialities 
look mean and tawdry, and Mrs. Ward’s 
dramatic periods seem forced and crude. 
While as for “Mrs. Wiggs,” it makes one 
smile, truly. More than all else this 
shows how lacking in literary taste and 
seriousness is the great American reading 
public. This is indeed the day of ham- 
mock and cosey corner fiction; are we 
never going to look life and its problems 
square in the face? 

“All’s rotten in Denmark ;” the expres- 
sion would fit literature precisely. How- 
ever, every tide has its ebb, we may yet 
live to see authors whose minds are not 
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all concentrated upon the purchase of 
country houses and lace gowns! 

After all, we have a remarkably unself- 
ish public. It goes on, from year to year, 
providing the wherewithal to deck ambi- 
tion’s flights, it lades the golden calf with 
rosy wreaths and is, in all, content to be 
imposed upon and hoodwinked, 

What wonder that Poe can be revised 
for a mere $45,000? Probably the great 
mass of the public never read Poe. 


Dr. Reich and the Arm-Chair 


Historians 


T has been said of Dr. Emil Reich that 
his is an eccentric personality. Some- 
thing of the irony of the man and the 

individuality of his point of view are to be 
gleaned from an article which the author 
of “The Foundations of Modern Europe” 
and “Success Among Nations” has con- 
tributed to the January “Fortnightly,” and 
which is entitled “Psychological versus 
Arm-Chair Historians.” 

Dr. Reich ranges himself on the side of 
the psychological historians, and thus mod- 
estly opens his brief: 

A few months ago I ventured to publish a 
little book on the “Success Among Nations,” in 
which I tried to give a brief and preliminary 
sketch of some important issues of history 
treated from the psychological standpoint. 

That the good doctor was somewhat 
hurt by the expressions of opinion on the 
part of numerous critics, is shown in his 
next sarcastic statement. 

The book has been extensively reviewed, 
both in America and England, and like many 
a book, in the most contradictory manner. 
While the venerable Press organ of the An- 
glican church with characteristic independence 
denied it all originality of thought and gravely 
pointed out the heaviness of the book, other re- 
viewers reproached the author with too great 
a fondness for original views, stating at the 
same time that the work read with the charm 
of a good novel. 


An explanation of this difference of 


opinion is contained in a succinct and 
withering comment. 
In all this there is nothing surprising. Con- 


sidering that the chief principles of numerous 
book-reviewers are: (1) Not to read the book 
to be reviewed, (2) to understand its main 
drift precisely in the way its author does not 
want it to be taken, I can, on the whole, only 
express thankfulness for the reviews received. 


News 


A truly philosophical attitude is here 
assumed, with, however, a_ well-earned 
sting emerging. 

The purpose and uses of psychological 
history are carefully outlined, with exam- 
ples given by way of illustration. Reading 
motive into fact, or, more accurately, in- 
vestigating fact until motive becomes ap- 
parent will, Dr. Reich believes, be the 
rule for future history. The historian will 
have to possess imagination as well as 
documentary evidence, and an_ insight 
clearer than that which can grasp the au- 
thentic statement, will be requisite. 

Psychology is indeed to history, what dy- 
namics are to astronomy. Unless 
events and institutions are brought back to 
common psychology, that is, to the specific 
motives that, at a given time and place, were 
necessarily directing the actions of men, his- 
tory must forever remain a mere chaos of un- 
digested statements. 

La hl “ . 

The Germans are, according to Dr. 
Reich, the worst of all modern arm-chair 


historians. 

They have no sense of historical psychology. 
It is they whose arid erudition is still the model 
in more than one English University. To 
doubt the grandeur of Ranke, to depreciate 
Mommsen, not to bow to the wisdom of Wil- 
amowitz, all this is considered sacrilege. 

But Dr. Reich dares the sacrilege, and 
calmly continues, 

Yet the historical works of these men will 
soon be in the Elysian fields of oblivion. 

Specialists come in for a particularly 
energetic criticism in the conclusion of the 
article. 

To be specialistic is not human. All animals 
are specialists. A cat wants only one or two 
things all life long; so does a camel. It is the 
power and glory of man to be more than a 
specialist. Specialists priding themselves in 
their attachment to “facts,” do, in reality, neg- 
lect and ignore the most important facts—psy- 
chological facts. History without psychology 
is blind, as psychology without due considera- 
tion of historical limits in time and space, is 
vague rhetoric. 


Mr. John Morley on Reading 


HE London “Spectator” reports an 
address made by Mr. John Morley 
at the opening of a new public 

library, erected and equipped chiefly at 
the expense of Mr. Carnegie, at Plum- 
stead. In part Mr. Morley said, 
Democracy is government by public opin- 
ion, and free access to books and the knowl- 
edge of how to use them is one of the most 
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effective instruments in educating public opin- 
ion. 
The “Spectator continues, 


Mr. Morley defended the abundant reading 
of newspapers as legitimate and wholesome 
provided it was not merely idle reading, and 
suggested that the librarian should two or three 
times every week take from his shelves groups 
of books bearing on current topics of public 
interest, so that a reader of newspapers might 
turn to them and learn the geography, politics, 
and general bearing of his subject. Turning 
to the statistics of the Woolwich Library, while 
he deprecated the excessive indulgence in fic- 
tion, he by no means wished to lay an embargo 
on it. Fiction and poetry roused and stirred 
the imagination, and our prosaic lives needed 
all the stir and imagination poetry and fiction 
could give. Some of the characters in fiction 
were as real to us as the great characters in 
history, and anybody who was not refreshed, 
exhilarated, and stirred by poetry led but a 
mutilated existence. If he were librarian at 
Plumstead or Woolwich, he would recommend 
his readers to begin with Byron, the great cen- 
tral inspiring force of democracy on the Cons 
tinent of Europe at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and if not the greatest of poets, 
at least endowed with daring, energy, the his- 
toric sense, and a loathing for cant in all its 
forms. The multiplication of public libraries 
might have its dangers, but he apprehended 
nothing but good from a judicious use of the 
knowledge and stimulation books alone could 
supply. 


The Irish Theatre 


ONSIDERING the lack of gratitude 
2 with which Mr. William Butler 

Yeats and his followers have 
apparently greeted praise of their 
work from the pen of an_ English 
critic, who is still, because he is an 
Englishman, to be regarded as an “enemy,” 
the laudatory, even if half iron- 
ical, article which recently appeared in 
the London “Times” on “Mr. Yeats on 
the Irish Theatre,” seems to be more than 
passing generous. Of course, there are 
so many good things to be said of the Irish 
poet’s dramatic projects that we ourselves 
are always ready to listen to new praise, 
but this is praise that gains something 
from the mere fact of its source, coming 
as it does from one who most certainly 
can have no self-interested motive in be- 
stowing it. Writes the English critic of 
the Irish dramatic performances, 


al . . . 

Their art appeals to us as something simple 
and sincere and autochthonous. It gives a new 
orientation to drama and brings a current of 
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fresh air into a playhouse badly in need of 
ventilation. 

It appears that Mr. Yeats has been lay- 
ing down First Principles in his little jour- 
nal, the “Samhain.” There are three of 
these principles, by which the Irish thea- 
tre is to be guided and the dramatic edi- 
tor of the “Times” reports them, with com- 
ment, in this way: 

First, the plays must be literature. They 
must have musical and noble speech. We will 
just remark that there is a good deal of non- 
sense talked about the drama as “literature,” 
mainly by people who are thinking all the time 
of literature as something to be read. A play 
is not “literary” because it reads well, any more 
than a platform-speech is good oratory for that 
reason. The “literary” quality of a play, like 
that of an oration, consists in the artistic choice 
of spoken words. We find that by literature, 
Mr. Yeats means a good deal more than ar- 
tistry in language; he is thinking of the spirit, 
too, and the subject matter. His drama must 
be a drama of energy and extravagance and 
fantasy. We shall not complain if he sticks to 
that ideal; our English drama gives us too 
much of what Charles Lamb called “fireside 
concerns.” “Will not our next art be rather of 
the country, of great open spaces, of the soul 
rejoicing in itself?” Let us hope so—and pass 
on to Mr. Yeats’s second point, which is con- 
cerned with acting and stage-management. 
Briefly, he contemplates a return from the cur- 
rent picture-stage methods to those of the old 
platform-stage. “The actors must move, for 
the most part, slowly and quietly, and not very 
much, and there should be something in their 
movements decorative and rhythmical as _ if 
they were paintings on a frieze.” It is this 
effect—we called it a dream-effect—which we 
noted in the Irish performances in London. A 
very good effect, too, for their rather pensive, 
wan, anaemic plays; but when they attain to 
the drama of “energy,” which Mr. Yeats has 
in his mind’s eye, what then? Lastly, Mr. 
Yeats desires a new kind of scenic art. No 
attempt, necessarily futile, at realistic illusion. 
Conventional decoration, rather. “It will prob- 
ably range between, on the one hand, wood- 
lands made out of recurring pattern, or painted 
like old religious pictures upon gold _ back- 
ground, and upon the other the comparative 
realism of a Japanese print.” All new experi- 
ments in scenic art are welcome; this Irish 
fancy among the rest. We have seen M. 
Maeterlinck’s “Joyzelle” produced in Paris 
with paper scenery, and his “Pelleas” perform- 
ed in London behind a gauze veil, and then 
done again (as an opera) in Paris, with all the 
resources of colored electric lighting. All three 
methods had their charm. So may have Mr. 
Yeats’s notion of light “reflected out of mir- 
rors.” With his head so full of ideas, plans, 
enthusiasms, Mr. Yeats, we feel sure, has some 
more pleasure to offer us through the me- 
dium of the Irish Theatre. We shall take it 
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greedily like any other sugar plum, not as an 
“enemy” or a “friend” in the propagandists’ 
sense, but merely because we have a sweet 
tooth. 


Newspapers According to Mr. 
Arthur Symons 


N direct antithesis to Mr. Morley’s de- 
fense of newspaper reading, we have 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s denunciation ‘of 

the newspaper in no unmeasured terms, 
forming the introduction to his new book, 
“Studies in Prose and Verse.” “Fact in 
Literature” is the title of this extraordi- 
nary chapter, which reads, with some little 
elimination :— 

The invention of printing helped to destroy 
literature. The first book pointed the 
way to the first newspaper, and a newspaper 1s 
a thing meant to be not only forgotten, but de- 
stroyed. . . It is assumed that there is 
reason in Nature why the British shop-keeper 
should sit down after business hours, and read, 
for the price of a penny or a half-penny, that 
a fire broke out at the other end of London 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and that a young 
lady of whom he has never heard was burned 
to death. But the matter is really of no im- 
portance to him, and there is no reason in 
nature why he should ever know anything 
at all about it. He has but put one more ob- 
stacle between himself and any rational con- 
of the meaning of his life, between 
and any natural happiness, between 
himself and any possible wisdom. Facts are 
difficult of digestion, and should be taken 
diluted, at infrequent intervals. The 
worship of fact is a wholly modern attitude of 
mind, and it comes together with a worship of 
what we call science. True science is a kind 
of poetry, it is a divination, an imaginative 
reading of the universe. What we call science 
is an engine of material progress, it teaches us 
how to get most quickly to the other end of 
the world, and how to kill people there in the 
most precise and economic manner. stl 

What royalties and religions have been, the 
newspaper is. It is the idol of the hour, the 
principality and power of the moment; the 
average man’s Bible, friend, teacher, guide, en- 
tertainment, and opiate. : The news- 
paper is the plague, or black death, of the mod- 
ern world. It is an open sewer, running down 
each side of the street, and displaying the foul- 
ness of every day. Everything that having 
once happened, has ceased to exist, the news- 
paper sets before you, beating the bones of 
the buried without pity, without shame, and 
without understanding. 


ception 
himself 


News 


The foregoing serves to example the 
extreme view of a man of intense artistic 
temperament. A daring individuality of 
opinion is always a chief characteristic of 
Mr. Symons’s work, and in criticism he 
rarely recognizes the accepted canons, but 
establishes laws by which to judge for 
himself. 


Shakespeare’s Birthday 


N April will be the anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth, and the celebra- 
tion of the day in England promises 

to be more than ordinarily interesting. A 
Shakespeare Memorial is now an assured 
fact, though just what form it will take 
has not been decided upon. That it will 
be something sumptuous, appropriate in 
cost, at least, to the universality of the 
fame for which it stands, is positive. If, 
in addition, it combine a fitting symbolism 
and possess really artistic qualities, all 
true lovers of the great plays and the poet 
who created them will feel that at last a 
worthy tribute has been paid to the master 
genius of the ages. If only Old Stratford 
could be turned, as someone has suggested, 
into a “shrine for the whole English-speak- 
ing world,” what a bright spot in the his- 
tory of letters, what an ever-present de- 
light to students and to scholars it would 
be! Who can say but that it might even 
prove an inspiration to others endowed 
though in so much smaller a measure, with 
the divine gift of poetry? 

During the coming commemoration, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree will give a special series 
of performances of Shakespearean plays 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, the proceeds of 
which are to be included in the Shake- 
speare Memorial fund. At the same time, 
the Shakespeare League will have its an- 
nual celebration, covering a public dinner, 
a Shakespeare play, an excursion around 
that portion of London to which associa- 
tions of the poet cling, a visit to Stratford 
taken a little later, probably in the early 
summer, and perhaps a children’s Eliza- 
bethan festival. The play will be, as usual, 
presented by the Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety, under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel. 
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MR. AND MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON 
A:thors of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor” and ‘‘ The Princess Passes" 


In the World of Letters 


Gossip of Authors 


March 11th has been set as the date of 
publication for “The Princess Passes,” the 
new story by Mr. and Mrs. C. 


econ N. Williamson, whose “Light- 
utomobile pos hae ae ESTAS ald 
Story ning Conductor” became so 


popular. The story has been 
running in the “Metropolitan” and is once 
more an automobile romance. Its serial 
career has apparently been successful, but 
we doubt if the book will prove so taking 
as its predecessor. A second venture so 
similar frequently loses in novelty, and the 
surprises of “The Lightning Conductor” 
will scarcely be surprises when incorpor- 
ated, even though in disguise, in “The 
Princess Passes.” The automobile story 
Was unique once upon a time, but nothing 
remains unique in these days of progres- 
sion and the snatching of each opportunity. 
“The Lightning Conductor” and Kipling’s 


and Their Works 


“They” have made of automobile fiction 
an old story. 
K * Kk 


George Bernard Shaw is not mercenary. 
He wishes that fact understood. A letter 
lately published in “Harper's 
a Weekly” and written some 
Prophesy years ago by Mr. Shaw to his 
American agent, Miss Mar- 
bury, who had just apologized for a small 
remittance of royalties, shows the inde- 
pendent, if slightly cynical, way in which 
the author of “Candida” has been wont 
to look at things. The letter runs, 
Rapacious Elisabeth Marbury! What do 
you want me to make a fortune for? Don’t 
you know that the draft you sent me will per- 
mit me to live and preach socialism for six 
months? The next time you have so large an 
amount to remit, please send it to me by instal- 
ments, or you will put me to the inconvenience 
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of having a bank account. What do you mean 
by giving me advice about writing a play with 
a view to the box-office receipts? I shall con- 
tinue writing just as I do now for the next ten 
years. After that we can wallow in the gold 
poured at our feet by a dramatically regener- 
ated public. 

“Candida” has recently been enjoying a 
goodly share of popularity, though we fear 
that the author has no more begun “to 
wallow in the gold” than the public has 
become “dramatically regenerated.” 


~ 





MAJOR MARTIN HUME 
Author of ‘‘The Courtships of Elizabeth,’’ Etc. 


The Italians still appreciate a _ poet. 
They have voted an annual pension of 


about $2400 to the poet Car- 
A Poet ducci, who is resigning his 
Pensioned = chair of literature in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. Carducci 
was born at Baldicastello, Tuscany, on 
July 27, 1836. He has been professor of 


Italian literature at Bologna since 1861. 
As a writer he is regarded as the greatest 
living poet in Italy, the founder of a new 
school, the chief figure in a movement to 
draw upon classic resources for inspira- 
tion, reacting against the strong tides of 
romanticism. 
* ok ok 
One is always interested in those pa- 
thetic figures, the queens of the eighth 
Henry. For Major Martin 
“wivesot Hume to add to his “Love 
Henry VIII" Affairs of Mary Queen of 
Scots” and “The Courtships of 
Elizabeth,” a new volume on the “Wives 
of Henry VIII,” is a proceeding that the 
many who enjoy historical romance subtly 
woven with fact, fact particularly that 
has gained through careful research, 
will applaud. The first two of Mr. 
Hume’s works, that on the Scottish queen 
and that regarding the great Elizabeth, 


News 


went into several editions, finding on both 
sides of the Atlantic, large and apprecia- 
tive audiences. It is said that the new 
volume will contain much hitherto unused 
material gathered from documents that 
have lain, for centuries, hidden in the 
British Record office. The book will ap- 
pear, bearing the McClure-Phillips im- 
print, sometime in the early spring. 
a aK K 
On April 2 of this year will occur the 
centenary anniversary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen, the fam- 


pa ous Danish writer of fairy 
ndersen . . 
Centenary tales. Just what will be done 

to commemorate the day is not 
known. There will probably be magazine 


articles of timely interest, and it may be, 
a centenary edition of the tales. 
x * * 
When Mr. William Butler Yeats came 
to America he had Moliere with him as a 
reading companion, and he tells 


What us that, during the Summer, he 
Mr. Yeats read sely thi coe 
Reads read scarcely anything save 


Cervantes, Boccaccio and some 
Greek plays. Here is a poet for you in- 
deed, one of the good, old-fashioned kind, 
whose only book friends are classics, and 
those near and dear and familiar to him. 
x ok x 


That reminds us that it is said of Mr. 
Swinburne that he prides himself on being 
totally unacquainted with new 
writers and their works. He 
would probably not recognize 
the names of the six most re- 
cent best-sellers and their authors if he 
heard them, not being on familiar terms 
with these literary “gods of the hour.” 
We are inclined to think that it is a very 
pure atmosphere in which the English poet 
dwells, where only mighty spirits are ad- 
mitted, and the great throng of the less 
has to pass by on the outside. 


Mr. Swin- 
burne’s 
Book Friends 


author of “In the 
resident of Ridge- 


Mr. Owen Johnson, 
Name of Liberty,” is a 


field, Connecticut. He is a 
AComing Native of New York and a 
Author graduate of Yale, where, by a 


unanimous vote of the faculty, 
his first novel, “The Arrows of the AIl- 
mighty,” was accepted as an equivalent for 
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five months’ academic work, lost through 
illness. To prepare for the new novel, 
“In the Name of Liberty,” Mr. Johnson 
spent two years in Paris, where he made 
a study of unpublished documents at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. In this way he 
covered carefully the whole period of the 
French Revolution, which gives the time 
to his story. The title was suggested by 
the famous words of Madame Roland, 
“Liberty! liberty! how many crimes are 


haa 


committed in thy name! 


OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of ‘‘In the Name of Liberty,’ etc. 


“The Divine Fire,” by Miss May Sin- 
clair, has gone to press for the third time. 
This is rather good for an author practi- 
cally unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 

* *k 4% 

A little book recently published in Eng- 

land is entitled ‘Shakespeare _ Self- 

Revealed in His Sonnets and 
* trae gaa Phoenix and Turtle.” It is 
Shakespeare Written by one J. M., of whom 

the London “Academy” says, 
“he loved not wisely but too well,” since 
the volume shows a genuine love for 
Shakespeare and a large knowledge of his 
works, notwithstanding which the author 
goes to much trouble to propound a theory 
far more picturesque than sensible. 

J. M. holds that the sonnets are ad- 
dressed by Shakespeare to himself, and are 
purely autobiographical. W. H. stands 
not for William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, nor for Southampton, but for 
William Himself. Very ingenious! The 
Mistress addressed is Beauty and the 
earlier sonnets which exhort the friend to 
marry are arguments set forth by the poet 
to convince himself of the advisability of 
upholding Beauty’s standards for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating his name. The Dark 
Lady of the later sonnets is Fame. 


the World 
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This is surely a day of hallucinations. 
The general aim seems to be to compli- 
cate matters as much as possible, an aim 
that the absurdities of the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy have, in connection 
with Shakespeare at least, aided very con- 
siderably. 

aK ok * 
The 


Thames, 


estate at Twickenham, on the 
that belonged to Alexander 
Pope, is for sale. The present 

owner, Henry Labouchere, M. 
bay th P., and editor of “Truth,” 
Be Sold ? ‘ s 

seems to be going in for re- 
trenchment of fortune, and among his 
sacrifices is to be this so-called “Pope’s 
Villa,” though Pope never actually lived 
in the house, which is comparatively new. 
The estate, however, bought sometime 
after the publication of Pope’s famous 
translation of the “Iliad,” is practically 
the same as when the “Asp of Twicken- 
ham” dwelt upon it, and the place fairly 
teems with associations of Swift, Addison 
and Steele, and others of Pope’s literary 
friends. The poet himself is buried in the 
parish church at Twickenham. 


Pope's 


ALICE HEGAN RICE 
Author of “‘ Mrs. Wiggs,’’ ‘‘ Sandy,” etc. 


Sandy, the hero of Mrs. Alice Hegan 
Rice’s new story, now running serially in 
“The Century,” is a very lov- 
able lad of Irish birth and de- 
cidedly Irish temperament. 

The tale can scarcely be said 
to resemble “Mrs. Wiggs” or “Lovey 
Mary,” though in it, the appeal of the 
human is as strong as it was in them. The 
youthful love affairs depicted make it de- 
cidedly entertaining, and the general ap- 


Mes. Rice’s 
** Sandy”’ 
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preciation for the boy and girl as well as 
for the man and woman makes it one of 


those stories that will interest young and 
old alike. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Authcr of ‘‘The Marriage of William Ashe,”’ etc. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has had a satis- 

factory portrait painted. Mr. Albert Ster- 

ner, who made the illustrations 

New Portrait for “The Marriage of William 

of Mrs. Ward Ashe,” is the lucky artist who 

has been able to reproduce 

Mrs. Ward upon a canvas to that lady’s 

satisfaction. She has been a hard sub- 

ject for painters, but she has bought Mr. 
Sterner’s picture for her own house. 

2K *K * 
A. Wessels and Co. are to publish at 
an early date Goldwin Smith’s review of 


News 


the “Life of Gladstone,” by Mr. John Mor- 

ley. The review presents some further 

phases of Gladstone’s career and character. 
* 3K 7 

The first two installments in “Scrib- 
ner’s” of Mrs. Wharton’s new novel, “The 
House of Mirth,” promise a 
work of maturity and artistic 
fineness. Mrs. Wharton has 
succeeded in developing a 
style more polished than that of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, without losing, like 
Mr. James, the capabilities for inspiring 
interest, and without the employment of 
Mr. James’s needless obscurities. 

“The House of Mirth” has the old sub- 
ject of marriage for a pivot upon .which 
to revolve. The heroine is about to be- 
stow her hand where money will be the 
chief and only compensation. Just how 
Mrs. Wharton intends to move her men 
over the checkerboard that she has elabor- 
ately constructed is necessarily a matter for 
conjecture. She has made Lily Bart hu- 
man, if largely mercenary; it remains to 
be seen whether heart or the desire for 
luxury will triumph. Mrs. Wharton falls 
easily into the strain of a refined, subtle 
cynicism; she has the gift of regarding 
her characters in an impersonal way, not 
common to the feminine writer. The 
faint satirical laugh at the tricks of fate 
and the incongruities of life is just suffi- 
ciently clear to mar her work here and 
there. 

It is the spirit, an ever-growing one, 
of contempt for life unless life yields 
abundance in luxurious habiliament. It 
is essentially of this age of the millionaire 
and the contemplation of the exterior. 
Mrs. Wharton can go deeper, we know 
that from her other works; it is to be 
trusted that “The House of Mirth” will 
find a solution of the problem it involves 
in a good, old-fashioned, heart-satisfying 
way. 


Mrs. 
Wharton’s 
New Novel 
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Despite questions regarding its unity, 


its logic, its good taste, no one can deny 
to “The Sea-Wolf” a marvel- 


<The ous power for interesting its 
Sea-Woltf’’ d Ty Soto ‘ 
Absorbing readers. The following note 


shows how one man, not a lit- 
erary but a commercial man, of the Mid- 
dle West, was absorbed by it: 
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rather low and while waiting for it to get 
agoing, I picked up the book you gave me, 
“The Sea-Wolf,” thinking I would read a few 
pages. I laid it down at 6 A. M. the next 
morning. 

The view-point of a popular author is 
always interesting to contemplate. Now 
Mr. Hall Caine may be re- 
garded as a writer of some- 
thing above the ordinary at- 
tributes, that is, if one is not 
too greatly jarred by his fondness for mel- 


Mr. Hall 
Caine 





World of 


I arrived home at 11 P. M., found the fire 
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The only times that writing makes a man 
happy is when he is actually writing, actively 
evolving a scene or passage that seems to him 
successful, or directly after. There are many 
poor places in all great books and all great 
poems, but there are a few spots in each that 
are as gleams of light, after the writing of 
which one feels a temporary satisfaction. After 
describing the death of Thora in “The Prodigal 
Son” I had a satisfied sense of finality because 
I knew that that part would not have to be 
written again. Nothing in the world, especially 
no long piece of prose, can be all satisfactory 
any more than any human being can be perfect. 
I presume that the poets approach nearer to 


JACK LONDON 
Author of ‘‘ The Sea Wolf,’ etc 


odrama and a touch of the sensational. 
The following reply made by Mr. Caine 
to the question as to whether he found 
happiness in his large successes reveals 
something of the attitude of mind that 
dwells in the author of “The Prodigal 
Son.” Said Mr. Caine: 


perfect happiness than the prose writers, in 
spite of the general theory that poets are the 
unhappier of the two. Think of how Ten- 
nyson must have felt after writing “Crossing 
the Bar.” On the other hand, literary history 
has it that even Shakespeare was a good busi- 
ness man, and I will not deny that there is a 
certain amount of satisfaction in the material 
benefits from one’s work. 
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Yet we scarcely think that Tennyson's 
next sensation atter the contentment that 
probably followed the writing of “Cross- 
ing the Bar” was in any way similar to 
Mr. Caine’s expression regarding material 
benefits. 

Still, Mr. Caine may be excused on the 
plea of his fondness for emulating the 
“master dramatist’’ in as many ways as 
possible. It is just a little unfortunate 
for the author of “The Christian” that 
he discovered a certain resemblance be- 
tween himself and the existing likenesses 
of the Stratford poet. His failure to re- 
semble the creator of “Hamlet” in many 
of the more desirable particulars makes 
imitation too obvious to be appreciable. 





ELIZABETH MILLER 
Author of ‘“The Yoke” 


Lord Rosebery is not always careful as 
to how his remarks may offend or hurt. 
It seems that in response to an 


Lord Rose- Se ; 

bery and invitation to preside at the Cer- 

“Don vantes dinner, given on Janu- 
” 

= ary 19, to celebrate the ter- 


centenary of the publication of “Don 
Quixote,” Lord Rosebery sent a declina- 
tion, adding thereto his opinion that no 
one who could not read “Don Quixote” 


Book News 


in the original could know the work at 
all. This was rather hard on many of the 
cultured gentlemen who came together to 
do honor to a world-wide genius. When 
one considers into how many editions the 
translations of “Don Quixote” have gone 
and how countless have been and are the 
readers of the book in English, it would 
appear that general enjoyment has been 
derived from a perfectly incomprehensible 
source. 

Perhaps Lord Rosebery would have the 
readers of the work restricted to those 
who understand Spanish, a selfish desire 
truly. The ex-Premier has said many 
sensible things concerning matters liter- 
ary, but this is certainly not one of them. 

As a matter of fact, some of the guests 
who attended the Cervantes dinner do 
know Spanish and can read it. As the 
New York “Times” Book Review points 
out, Major Martin Hume is a Spanish 
scholar of note, and has based all his stud- 
ies of Spanish history upon the original 
documents. 

ok * ok 

The new serial in ‘“Harper’s Bazar’ is 
by Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, and 
is entitled “The Debtor.” 

2k aK *K 

There is a pretty story told of a Lon- 
don physician. When he goes visiting this 
wise doctor fills his pockets 
with small, brightly colored 
children’s books, containing 
many pictures, and gives them 
to his youthful patients. He finds them 


more efficacious than medicine. 
3K ok ok 


Book Cure 
for Children 


Mr. Andrew Lang has been “humbly 
bleating out his protest” against contem- 
porary fiction, in “Longman’s 
Magazine.” Mr. Lang de- 
scribes current novels as being 
often “dull and dirty” and 
“frequently both.” He says: “They are 
dismally concerned with the unwholesome 
amours of idle, underbred people, married 
and unmarried.” His disappointment 
upon reading Anthony Hope’s “Double 
Harness” was great. “To read of these 
dreadful sets of naughty married people,” 
he complains, “makes an Englishman ill.” 
Surely, Mr. Lang, Americans are no more 
fond of the risque than are English peo- 
ple? Yet it would seem that the immoral 
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book sells uncommonly well. Mary Mc- 
Lane’s crude vulgarities had a remarkably 
large audience ; Dolf Wyllarde and “Frank 
Danby” thrive on gutter-mud fiction. — It 
is time that the critic, who applauds the 
book of immoral substance as a “daring 
and brilliant bit of work,” “‘a piece of fine 
courage,” etc., was annihilated. 

We may not be able to have inspired lit- 
erature, but surely we can have it clean. 





ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of ‘‘The Garden of Allah” 


“The Garden of Allah,” by Mr. -Robert 
Hichens, is another intensely captivating 
book. One falls almost at once under the 
spell of the desert atmosphere, and then 
there is scarcely the pause of a breath until 
the end is reached. 


Mr. Thompson Buchanan, who wrote 
“The Castle Comedy,” has another book 
ready for publication (Harper and Broth- 
ers) in April. The title is to be “Judith 
Triumphant.” 


The Canadian Club, at Ottawa, had an 
“at home” night not long since, when Mr. 
Norman Duncan was the guest 
of the evening, and was pre- 
vailed upon to give a reading 
from “Dr. Luke.” The Cana- 
dians generally seem very proud of Mr. 
Duncan’s success, and are hoping that he 
will write something more. It would be 
in keeping with their patriotic spirit if he 
would write of places a little nearer home 
than the coast of Labrador. 


Mr. Duncan 
the Guest 
of Honor 
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One man, a New Yorker, says of “The 
Mysterious Mr. Sabin” that it is the kind 
of book “to make a man forget 
“The to grumble over rapid transit 
Mysterious : ° % 
Mr. Sabin’? that is not rapid and ferry con- 
nections that do not connect.” 
If this is to be considered proper praise of 
a novel, “Mr. Sabin” is well praised. 





THOMPSON BUCHANAN 
Author of ‘The Castle Comedy’ 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, whose portrait 
appears on this month’s cover, is too well- 
known among readers to need 
Dr.S.Weir the conventional introduction. 
Mitchell As a physician, first of all, Dr. 
Mitchell enjoys a widespread 
reputation, while his books of fiction, 
“Hugh Wynne,” “Circumstance,” etc., 
etc., have placed him among the very best 
American writers. Dr. Mitchell's newest 
novel, “Constance Trescott,”” has just been 
published, and is, without doubt, the most 
significant piece of work that he has yet 
done. The story is one of the Reconstruc- 
tion period, and the heroine is among the 
charming woman-characters of recent fic- 
tion. 
On February 15, Dr. Mitchell celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday. This fact 
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makes all the more significant, his con- 
tinued activity in the medical profession 
and in the field of literary endeavor. Most 
particularly is it notable that he should be 
issuing a novel that will, doubtless, equal 
in every way, and perhaps surpass, in some 
respects, his former works. 

Dr. Mitchell is also a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. On University 
Day, February 22, he was the orator. 





HERBERT W. PAUL 
Author of ‘‘A History of Modern England” 


Volumes III and IV of Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s excellent “History of Modern Eng- 
land” are announced for pub- 
lication in the Spring. The 
work has been regarded as a 
valuable one by many of the 
best critics, and more than a few are 
awaiting eagerly the new volumes. 

ie 

Will wonders never cease? Or, rather, 

will people never become sensible? The 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 


More Vol- 
umes of the 
Paul History 


_ has not been enough to try 
chemes in ies " PO AE ss 
Sedaseen poor, jangled nerves; we must 


have someone discovering 
color-schemes in the poems of Tennyson. 
We trust, with the London “Book Month- 
ly,” that this Tennyson craze will not go 
to the length that the Shakespeare mid- 
summer madness has been carried. As 


News 


that estimable little periodical has it, 
“This searching of the works of the mas- 
ters for what they do not contain, is really 
becoming a literary terror.” 


* * x 
Madrid is going to have a “Don Quix- 


ote” procession in May. The coaches that 
will be displayed are to be so 


Madrid's ‘ 

“Ben decorated that they will repre- 
Quixote ”’ sent scenes from the novel. 
Procession 


The South American Republics 
are sending delegates to participate in the 
celebration, and the plans include a the- 
atrical performance dedicated to Cer- 
rantes in the Teatro Espanol, horse and 
motor-car races and special school festiv- 
ities. 





ALICE WINTERS 
Author of ‘‘The Prize to the Hardy” 


When Mr. John Cecil Clay illustrated 
“Zelda Dameron,” Mr. Meredith Nichol- 
son’s new novel, the artist and 


Authorand §=author conferred very earnest- 
IMustrator lv. Each feature f acl _ 
Collaborate y: ach Stare OF Can pe 


ture was made a matter for 
debate and types were carefully chosen. 
It is said that the two walked the streets 
of New York together, scanning each face 
and figure for useful suggestions. All 
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this may seem, regarding it casually, as 
ridiculously minute, but the results show 
how valuable it really was. “Zelda Dam- 
eron” is one of the most uniquely, at the 
same time artistically, illustrated books of 
the season. The most striking and appre- 


ft 








MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Author of ‘‘ Zelda Dameron”’ 


ciable thing about the pictures is that they 
harmonize so perfectly with the text. It 
is in this particular that most illustrators, 
even many of the best, fail. 
x * x 

A new novel to be issued by A. S&S. 
Barnes & Co. very shortly is “The White 
Terror and the Red,” a story 


oie of Revolutionary Russia by Mr. 
Russian A. Cahan, a leader among the 
ae New York Russian Revolu- 
tionists. Mr. Cahan is a native of Russia, 


having been born in the province of Wilna 
and at am early age began his association 
with the Nihilists. Some time after the 
assassination of Alexander II he was ar- 
rested upon suspicion, and the expecta- 
tion was that he would be sent to Siberia, 
but he escaped, obtained a false passport, 
and in the summer of 1882 arrived in New 
York. 


World 
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Mr. Cahan’s literary career began with 
contributions to a Socialist newspaper and 
an East Side magazine which he himself 
edited. In 1895 Mr. William Dean How- 
ells displayed an interest in some of his 
short stories and encouraged him to con- 
tinue in the writing of fiction. His first 
novel, “Yekl,” published in both America 
and England, was the result of this advice, 
and was followed by “The Imported 
Bridegroom and Other Stories,” issued 
two years later. Nearly everything that 
Mr. Cahan has written has been translated 
by Mrs. Cahan into Russian, and many of 
his stories have appeared in Russian maga- 
zines. 





SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 
Author of ‘* The Silence of Mrs. Harrold"’ 


What promises to be an unique piece 
of fiction is Mr. Hamlin Garland’s new 
story, “The Tyranny of the 


tae Dark,” the first installment of 
ster : . 
— which appeared in a_ recent 


issue of “Harper’s Weekly.” 

The keynote of the tale is mystery, the 

.influence of an invisible power working 
its will upon the heroine. 
ok *K ok 

The picture of Merton College, on page 

494 of the February number of Boox 

News, was reproduced by permission of 

E. P. Dutton & Co., mention of whose 

courtesy was inadvertently omitted. 
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Mr. Henry Rider Haggard is a man 
of many, varied interests. Having long 
stood high in the esteem of his 


Rider Sie ae 
Haggard’s (the British) government, he 
Varied has lately been commissioned 
Interests 


to visit the United States to 
investigate the condition of the poor and 
to study the methods in use for their relief. 
Mr. Haggard has written on this subject 
in his “Rural England” and ‘The Farmer’s 
Year.” In an agricultural way, the popu- 
lar English novelist is also something of 
an expert, and his latest book is on the 
subject of gardening. 

In several of his more recent novels 
Mr. Haggard has employed the results of 
study along psychological lines, and in 
“Stella Fregelius” the spiritual element is 
unusually strong. But Mr. Haggard is at 
his best when he writes the historical 
romance. “The Brethren,” which was the 
last of his books of this class, attained a 
high degree of excellence, and is signifi- 
cant for its interesting force. The ap- 
pearance of the first installment of 
“Ayesha,” a sequel to “She” in the “Popu- 
lar Magazine” gives promise of another 
volume equally acceptable. 

Mr. Haggard is now forty-eight years 
of age, and finds pleasurable recreation 
in gardening, shooting and cycling, while 


Revival 
By Edith 


M. 


News 


he is at the same time a devotee of the 
clubs—being a member of the Athenzum, 
Savile, Sports and Authors’. 


* *« *¥ 


The announcement of the death of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace on February 15 was re- 


ceived with sincere sorrow, 
Death of = although the precarious state 
General e as . 
Wallace of his health had prepared his 


wide circle of friends for the 
inevitable. Few authors have enjoyed so 
large a popularity, and the many thousands 
of readers who have loved and admired 
him as the author of “Ben-Hur” and “The 
Prince of India” will no doubt join in 
lamenting the sad event of his death. 


General Wallace was _ seventy-eight 
years old, and had been ill for many 
months. His career was a long and a nota- 


ble one, the services that he rendered as 
a soldier and in the diplomatic ranks were 
such as became a man of his sturdy pa- 
triotism, and his earnest desire to make 
himself useful to the utmost. In the lit- 
erary world his death is a distinct loss; 
while his loss as a man of genial, winning 
personality and as a gentleman of the older 
school, of which too few, unhappily, are 
left to us, is a matter for regret through- 
out America. 


of Romance 


Thomas 


OQ long, too long, we keep the level plain, 
The tilled, tame fields, the bending orchard bough! 
The byre, the barn, the threshing floor, the plow 
Too long have been our theme and our refrain! 
Enough, my brothers, of this Doric strain! 
Lift up your spirits, and record a vow 
To gather laurel from the mountain’s brow, 


And bring the era of rich verse again! 


Ye painters, paint great Nature at her height— 


Seas, forests, cliffs upreared in liquid air, 

And touch with glamour all things rough and crude. 
And ye who fiction weave for our delight, 

Give us brave men, and women good and fair— 

And shame our hollow, Saducean mood! 


From “Cassia and Other Verse.” 
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Professor Smith holds a chair in Tulane 
University. He approaches the subject 
The Color from the Southern standpoint. 
Line He asserts and argues for the 
William Ben- Xtreme view of the perpetual 
jamin Smith inferiority of the negro, the de- 
nial of opportunity, and the more or less 
deliberate determination so to arrange 
social matters that he will gradually dis- 
appear through the tendency, apparent in 
the last decade, of his death rate to exceed 
his birth rate. The volume, “The Color 
Line” (McClure, Philips & Co.) is a piti- 
less grouping of the facts against the 
negro, sociological and anthropologic. Its 
weakness is in his attempt to answer Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas in his address on “Hu- 
man Faculty as Determined by Race” in 
1894. He misses, as most such books do, 
the real issue, which is not whether the 
negro is to-day inferior to the white, but 
whether this inferiority is due to tropical 
conditions which will gradually disappear, 
first under a temperate climate and next 
through the introduction of the civilization 
of the temperate zone in the tropics, or 
whether the inferiority is of a character 
which no training and no development can 
remove. Professor Boas’s whole argument 
is not that the backward races are equal 
to the white, but that the difference is due 
to removable causes. This theory opens 
the door of hope. Professor Smith closes 
it. This issue does not alter the value of 
a work which uncompromisingly marshals 
the inferiority of the negro, the proofs 
that his position is due to descent rather 
than environment, Weissmann rather than 
Darwin, the conclusion that since no train- 
ing will change these inherent qualities as 
the life of society becomes more severe 
and more complex the backward races will 
be at a constantly growing disadvantage. 
It is well, even when done with bitterness, 
that the facts which are claimed to estab- 
lish this view should be marshaled with 
precision and presented without mercy. 


WITH THE NEW 
BOO K § 


By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Unless these things are clearly known there 
is a constant danger that sentiment will 
take the place of science in a problem 
whose real basis is one of improving the 
breed, not by intermixture, but by internal 
development. 


The “Atheneum” has no equal. For 
70 years it has been right on every new 


Theodore man that appeared and every 

Watts- ? aa a + Its littl 

Poe old man that went off. Its little 
~ circulation of 20,000 or so is 

James . , 

Douglas more authoritative than any 


other literary weekly published in the 
English language. In science, in scholar- 
ship, particularly in Oriental scholarship, 
it makes many mistakes, but in an issue 
of pure“letters from the day when it first 
alighted on the work of Shelley, Keats 
and Tennyson to its discovery of Stephen 
Phillips, it has scarcely ever been wrong. 
For 30 years Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton 
has been its leading critic, to all intents and 
purposes its editor. His work is a body 
of such sound criticism upon verse as has 
not elsewhere appeared in English. He 
has written an ambitious and rather empty 
novel, which will be remembered because, 
with a somewhat flagrant disregard of 
the reserves of friendship, he put Rossetti 
in it. He has written sonnets much ad- 
mired by the poets whose poetry he had 
praised. In short, in his own field he is 
unrivaled. In other fields he halts. He 
has reached the age (his birthday is care- 
fully left out of “Who’s Who”) in the 
sloping fifties when a man begins to be 
the unchallenged hero of the next genera- 
tion. Mr. James Douglas, a north of Ire- 
land man, in “Theodore Watts Dunton” 
(John Lane) has written what the French 
would call an eloge, what in English might 
be termed an appreciation of this critic. 
He, too, leaves out the important biograph- 
ical fact as to when Mr. Watts Dunton was 
born, but he has gathered out of inter- 
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views with Mr. Watts Dunton, his rela- 
tions with Rossetti, his contact with 
Browning, Stevenson, Lowell, Allen, Ten- 
nyson, and others a volume which will 
take its place in the literary history of the 
last 30 years, however deficient it may be 
as a critical biography. Its overpraise is 
often fulsome. 


* 2K 
Henry Sidgwick was for thirty years, 


ending in 1899, the most penetrating of 
English moral teachers. For 


Essays and 

Addresses = good or for evil, for success or 
Henry tor failure, he refused to 
Sidgwick permit the new system of 


ethics which he had adopted to retain 
either reminiscence or sympathy of the 
spiritual creed which he had aban- 
doned. He was put to it when his 
system of ethics was first published to 
find his sanction. All his life he was per- 
petually eddying, seeking some substitute 
for the spiritual life and finding none. He 
remained candid, always accepting and al- 
ways ready to accept the conclusion that 
every system of ethics without a categori- 
cal imperative is a balancing of past effects 
and future results. When an agreeable 
young woman asked him what he thought 
of her smoking a cigarette, he said, as he 
walked with her in the gardens of a Cam- 
bridge college, in a stutter habitual to him: 
“My p-p-principles are for it, but my 
p-p-prejudices are against it.” It is in this 
spirit that he wrote the articles and dis- 
courses now published by his wife in “ Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Addresses” (Mac- 
millan and Co.). They open with the early 
essay in 1866, when he was still a Fellow 
of Trinity, in which he unconsciously 
reviewed the “Ecce Homo”’ of his precep- 
tor, John Seeley. It is full of subtle analy- 
sis of that attempt to justify the moral 
teaching of the New Testament on a lit- 
erary basis when it ceases to have a spirit- 
ual foundation. It is almost the first of 
published utterances which recognized the 
share of Stoicism in the foundation of 
Christianity. A year later he analyzed 
Matthew Arnold, and pointed out what is 
undoubtedly true, the fashion in which his 
literary training had unfitted him for the 
scientific view. A combination of ethics 
and sociology interested him in Bentham, 


News 


led him to sketch the limits of economic 
science, to analyse the lessons of socialism 
and point out the relation of ethics to soci- 
ology. These essays are a fair summary in 
engaging form of the ethical creed of a 
man who felt that on nothing could one 
be certain except truthfulness, research, 
and the open mind, who stood for the ad- 
vance so resolutely that he turned his back 
on whatever light the past might give. 
Even in criticizing Shakespeare, on which 
he has two essays in this volume—on Mac- 
beth and on Julius Caesar and Coriolanus 
—he sees even Shakespeare in the light of 
the balanced probabilities of ethics. Such 
a book is not inspiring, but it is uncom- 
monly clarifying. 


There are Dutch pictures whose charm 
rests on the skill with which the subtle 
gradations and familiar lights 
of familiar rooms have been 
interpreted rather than imitat- 
ed. Mr. Benson, who flared 
like a Roman candle in “Dodo,” has instead 
in “An Act in a Back Water” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) sought the methods of the 
Dutch painter. Backwater, as everyone 
who has shared the delights of the best 
water pleasure ground in the world, the 
Thames, knows, is a dear, quiet, smooth 
stretch behind some long-tongued island 
which babbles and is still, in which one 
rests under drooping willows or sees the 
vast cliff of Cliveden mirrored while one 
punts. Mr. Benson’s Backwater is a cathe- 
dral town. His relief is that ignoble atti- 
tude toward those above which is both the 
poison and the cement of English social 
life. The canon and his wife, the two 
maiden ladies, the bumptious middle class 
man of military aspirations and a tenuous 
link with the peerage through three or 
four marriages as far removed as the oppo- 
site ends of an eighteen-hole course, the 
two or three women of birth (one of 
whom, of course, falls in love with a man 
just to one side, who have all the better 
social virtues of the story)—are not 
these all recorded in the chronicles of 
“Barset Towers” and a hundred more? 
Mr. Benson has marshaled and staged 
them once more, done it neatly, with 
kindly dexterity and an occasional hom- 
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With the 
iletic saying, which recalls the fact that, 
having an archbishop for his father, he has 
the preacher’s instincts. It is a nice novel, 
the sort of thing which leaves a good taste 
in your mouth, but has no special flavor, 
and is just one more in the lengthening list 
of novels one can read, instead of that brief 
list of novels one must read. 


When a man spreads scenery in every 
chapter, his characters talk in dialect, and 
in the lucid intervals of com- 

ment he says of the fact that a 
Eden woman of forty has discovered 
Phillpotts = that a husband of forty loves 
someone younger, that “the act followed its 
Dedalian progress from generation to gen- 
eration” the practiced novel reader knows 
what he is about. The awful course of 
love is that father and son have loved and 
the elder has won the same woman. There 
is a knot of tragedy here worth any man’s 
untying, set in the solemn scenery of Dart- 
moor. All passes to the appointed end of 
these things with the step of every dance 
in life when fate holds the flute of love. 
The modern reader loves scenery in the 
novel and on the stage, and in the novel 
as on the stage much cost of time, of space, 
and of expensive effort goes to providing 
the setting. It is a bad sign in either place. 
Passion needs no draping, and when people 
are hungry for tree and moor and mount 
they have an appetite less keen for the 
final human thing. The mother kills the 
man. She passes to life imprisonment. 
There are other loves happier, as is the 
way of the world, but the broken love 
makes always the larger sound and fills 
the larger space in the imaginings of men. 
If Mr. Phillpotts in “The Secret Woman” 
(Macmillan and Co.) has used a vain and 
outworn machinery and setting in dialect 
and outer space, it is none the less true 
that he has filled the old stage with throb- 
bing passion. His facts are of to-day’s 
novel. His telling is of Black and Black- 
more, this thirty year agone. He has 
caught, as the new writer always does, the 
level feeling of the current generation, 
which has come to feel and to know, that 
civilize and teach in church as one may, 
when night falls men and women are still 
as in their earlier prime. The odd thing is 


The Secret 
Woman 
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that while we are better in life than our 
fathers (taking society as a whole), our 
novels hold that which would have halted 
the early Victorians. 
tk ti ok 

Sir Richard Wallace was thought by 
many and those of the best information to 
be the author of “The English- 
man in Paris,” so perfectly did 
his life fit Van Dam’s clever 
compilation. He was the son 
of that Marquis of Hertford who was the 
original of Thackeray’s Marquis of Stein. 
For reasons into which it is unnecessary 
to enter he lived in Paris rather than in 
London. He shared the life of the second 
empire as no other man did. He gathered 
a collection unrivaled among the world’s 
private collections of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Giving part to the city of Paris, he 
bequeathed the rest to the British nation. 
His taste, inherited by his father, turned 
first and chiefly to the French art of the 
eighteenth century, beyond any other ex- 
pressive of luxuriance and refinement re- 
deemed by an easy technical skill. He 
added to this the vertu of the period. 
There were, besides, enough of every 
school of art in Europe to make a 
great collection. The attribution is not 
always certain, but the picture is felicitous- 
ly good. He was early in the French art 
of the last century, but has followed along 
the line of the romantic school in_ its 
early stages of Descamps and the men 
whom the second empire honored, Couture, 
Gerome and Meissonier ; arms and armor 
as no man ever had before. With the text 
by A. L. Baldry, a French critic, plentiful 
processed photographs, the outline of the 
collection has been presented in a single 
volume, “The Wallace Collection” (Goupil 
& Co.). It fills the idea with a perpetual 
succession and suggestion of the more 
riotous art which began with the Renais- 
sance and culminated in the last century. 

* XK k 


Sir 
Richard 
Wallace 


It is a pity that Henry Savage Landor 
lacks just enough balance to make his 
Tibet work as a traveler interesting 
et Nepal ae 4 7 H 

= but questionable. Having writ- 
Secale ten one book upon his failure 
Landor to enter Tibet, he publishes an- 
other, “Tibet et Nepal” (A. & C. Black), 


which covers a group of glaciers and peaks 


Henry 
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explored in that bastion of the Himalayas 
from which the Anglo-Indian army draws 
some of its best soldiers and over which 
it has been wise enough never to extend 
its own administration. The preface has 
some foolish words as to preparation for 
mountain climbing, nor is it wise advice 
that one can wear the same clothes in all 
latitudes and at all elevations. Ground 
exists for his plea against too much impedi- 
menta. Better than in any previous vol- 
ume he has here delivered a clear story, 
admirably arranged, touched with an occa- 
sional impossible adventure and accidents 
which every mountain climber can see 
could never occur and be told by any par- 
ticipant. The pictures are a cross between 
photograph and drawing; many are col- 
ored. Asa whole the volume falls short of 
adequate exploration. 


Mr. George Baxter lived in New York. 
When Thackeray visited the city as a-lec- 


Thackeray's turer he became one of the 


Letters many new friends whom the 
to an “1: 

American novelist made. <A slender vol- 
Family ume full of fresh interest has 


been made out of these letters, ‘*Thack- 
eray’s Letters to an American Family” 
(Century Company). They give the man 
as he was personally, a singular com- 
pend of simplicity and an exaggerated 
sense of social relations. These letters 
charmed in the Century with their 
sketches. They throw a modest side light 
on a great character. They will stand on 
some shelves with his completed works. 
But it is an odd fact which always dogs 
books of this character, that if you care 
a great deal about Thackeray and _his 
novels you care very little about anything 
that has been said about him, and if you 
do not care about them you care less, which 
always interferes with the demand of a 


book. 


The first impression is all in travel. 
With it, however familiar may be the 
A Pilgrimage Course, there is added a dis- 
toJerusalem tinct personal note which sheds 


oo. light on the diary of any trav- 
Trumbull eler. Mr. Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull has before, in the Sunday School 
Times, told this story of the trip he took 
with nearly a 


thousand other Sunday 


News 


School pilgrims to the world’s convention 
at Jerusalem in 1902. It is the usual trip 
which has been taken by thousands and 
will be taken again by other thousands. 
On this occasion there was the unusual 
condition of a group of men and women 
faithful to their early ideal, full of enthusi- 
asm, accepting simply and directly every 
suggestion and every scene. There are 
maps, some photographs, a schedule of 
the exercises of the convention, all the va- 
rious accessories which make the book a 
record of the occasion which brought it 
forth. Nothing new is added to one’s 
knowledge, no unique description, but 
there is on every page the direct personal 
view. This has made the letters interest- 
ing as they appeared. It retains the inter- 
est now that they are published, as a mod- 
est preface frankly says, not as a contribu- 
tion to travel, but as a personal record. 


Each generation, one might say each 
decade, has its demand fer a new writing 
TheCulture Of the old truth that most that 
of Simplicity We have has us, that life is 


Matcolm made rich, not by the number 
James - ‘ ’ > r 
MacLeod of objects upon which it ex- 


pands itself, but upon the vividness of the 
sensations which it enjoys. Mr. MacLeod, 
“Culture and Simplicity” (Fleming H. Re- 
vell) has told this old lesson in essays 
reaching the easy level that Holland led 
thirty years ago. Such will always be 
written as long as readers desire this old 
lesson retold. If there is no line that 
awakens enthusiasm, there are many that 
will aid to a clearer perception. 


When Mr. Melville’s life of Thackeray 
in three volumes appeared seven years 
The ago it was sharply criticised 


Contry” by his friends and his daughter 
= for breaking the injunction 

Lewis - . " . 

Melville which the novelist had laid on 


those who followed him to write no life. 
It was but the outside of Thackeray. It 
had no special knowledge, laboriously col- 
lating from various sources a continuous 
narrative. “The Thackeray Country” 
(Adams and Charles Black) has repeated 
this labor. No one will look to this volume 
for fresh or original information. It is 
instead a careful gathering of many mis- 
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cellaneous facts in regard to the scenes in 
which Thackeray lived and whose life he 
shared. Those who love to read about 
the big books will find in it one more vol- 
ume which renders approach to the real 
thing a little more difficult. Those who 
know how to use these tools will find it a 
useful book of reference. It often gives 
to what Thackeray left to the imagination 
a shape clearer and more precise than he 
proposed, but it often also furnishes a local 
reality lacking in the written word. 
*x* * * 


Montaigne is much read and little writ- 
ten about. A woman first edited him, the 
dear friend of his later years, 
pte Mlle de Gournay,—a_ lasting 
* model for all young women 
Grace Norton ho admire authors in their 
later fifties. She was the particular friend 
of his wife. A woman, Miss M. E. 
Lowndes, has written, 1898, the best Eng- 
lish life of the essayist, besides a volume 
of essays on him. Miss Grace Norton, 
now succeeds her “Early Writings 
of Montaigne” with “Studies in Mon- 
taigne.” These are chips. The longest 
of her Montanist essays, “Apologie de 
Raimond Sebond,” is analyzed. The first 
portion is, as we all remember, dull read- 
ing. Miss Norton cleverly suggests that 
to a youthful essay written for his father 
has had added an essay in his later style. 
Catherine de Bourbon is pleasantly de- 
scribed. The essay “De la Vanite”’ is 
skillfully but unconvincingly divided into 
two. The mottoes in the Montaigne 
library are repeated and traced to their 
origin. Lastly—this is of real value—a 
list of Montaigne’s reading. Here are his 
courses—the few books and great in which 
his strength lay, whose words entered into 
the very fibre of his being. It is on great 
books that great men are bred. 
Montaigne was his own biographer and, 
while every man has at some time written 
an essay on him, few have published books. 
He has in France been the subject of a 
library—Payen’s collection had 1500 titles 
—and the worthy doctor’s numerous but 
inaccessible pamphlets, with M. Malvezin’s 
volume at the tercentenary, sum what is 
known of his life, his ancestors and his 
descendants. The genial Gascon fibbed 
about his ancestors—who wefe plain peo- 
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ple. Literary folk have a sad weakness 
for being held gentle, and his last descend- 
ant but one, Michel Beauprey, was the 
intimate friend of Wordsworth. He is in 
the “Prelude.” A much read book, Mon- 
taigne has had in English but two trans- 
lators, Florio, the original of “Holo- 
fernes” in “Love’s Labour Lost,” which 
was written 1598 and published 1604, and 
that in 1759, by Charles Colton, the 
adopted son of Izaak Walton. Hazlitt 
edited the latter in an edition often issued, 
and the former has been printed and re- 
printed, the last time edited by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy in four charming vol- 
umes (Stott & Co.), and in six in 
the Temple Library, edited by Israel 
Gollancz. Colton is the more accurate. 
Florio has the gift of an antique and 
tapestried style. | Montaigne’s was not, 
but accuracy itself, and his meaning 
Florio often misstates. The French of 
Montaigne is not hard, if one is at a 
little pains. He had, it is often forgotten, 
a woman of Jewish descent for mother. 
The two editions for scholars are, 1870, 
Dezeimeris & Barchhausen, comparing 
1580, 1582 and 1587 and men in 1886-9; 
Motheau and Jouast, collating 1588 and 
1595. Mile. Gournay’s edition, usually fol- 


lowed. 
ea 


Mr. Henry Fanshawe Tozer is, if far 
from the greatest of English Danteans, 
Divina one of the most erudite. Com- 
Commedia ing by birth, by an intimate ac- 


pene dl =. quaintance with Greece and 
Trans. Turkey, for some 20 years, he 
wrote upon various phases of the Eastern 
question, adding by travel to his personal 
knowledge. In t1gort he published an 
English commentary on Dante which la- 
boriously collated and collected a great 
mass of Italian literature on the one great 
poem of the peninsula in later days. This 
Was a monument rather of perception and 
industry than of penetrating inspiration. 
He has succeeded this with a careful trans- 
lation of Dante’s work, written minutely. 
It is under the temptation of adopting the 
Latin word. Its English syntax is curbed 
by the Italian fashion of using the article, 
employing the optative and reversing the 
order of verb and pronoun. He has re- 
sisted all temptation to embroider. He has 
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not John Carlyle’s singular capacity for 
direct statement. There is that habit dear 
to the commentator of making a man’s 
meaning slightly plainer in the transla- 
tion than it was in the original, of all temp- 
tations the most subtle. The volume is 
small, compact, has historical notes, wastes 
no room, and constitutes a useful rather 
than important addition to the apparatus 
of the subject. 

The place Edward Seen -Jones_ will 
occupy as a painter no one can to-day 
Memorials of foretell. His work unites as 
pavers mes that of few men does imag- 
Pa, - inative strength and _ technical 
Burne-Jones weakness. But no one can doubt 
that among biographies written by a wife, 
left in widowhood, these two large, impos- 
ing volumes will be long read. For sheer 
portrayal, with reserve, without undue 
revelation, but with absolute transparency 
of a woman’s perfect attitude towards her 
husband, few records match these. The 
tender love the woman who loved the man 
felt for his baby days, the sympathetic 
narrative of boyhood and college life and 
the full record of two lives joined in the 
broad, full stream of a life that wrought 
all days can reap of love, honor, obedience 
and troops of friends is here present on 
pages over which pass the best of Eng- 
land in art in the last half of the last cen- 
tury. Burne-Jones (born 1833) came of 
a skilled mechanic family, wocd carver, 
frame-maker and gilder in Birmingham. 
Beyond his grandfathers he knew not the 
name of an ancestor. Yet out of this un- 
known family came the foremost artist of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and he mar- 


When 


Comes 


News 


ried the sister of Rudyard Kipling’s 
mother. Until he went to Oxford he had 
no thought of becoming an artist. He 
fell there under the spell of William Mor- 
ris, and all his life the two men worked to- 
gether. First as an illustrator and de- 
signer and then as a painter, he developed 
from 1855 to 1877, by the world unknown. 
His exhibition at the New Gallery gave 
him his place before the public, and for 
21 years he was flooded with life’s S great- 
est rewards, fame, acclaim, commissions, 
wealth and a knighthood. Morris moved 
him to art, Rossetti inspired him, and 
the elder Italians were his teachers. In 
these pages his wife tells as has been told 
of few artists the fashion in which these 
influences worked upon him. Tennyson 
and Ruskin were his teachers in verse and 
in prose. The art of a man like Whistler 
he could neither understand nor appre- 
ciate. He never learned to draw. His 
figures were often infantile. No man has 
had more palpable mannerism. Yet he 
moved his age as did none of his day. His 
work has, when all its limitations are ac- 
cepted, high imaginative expression. The 
man was more than his work, and yet 
without the work the man was but a mys- 
tic enthusiasm for an archaic aspect never 
wholly understood. How all those already 
named, and the Brownings, George Eliot, 
Millais, Carlyle, Swinburne and all the 
mystics of the Victorian England shared 
his days is writ here by a wife who, though 
never crossing the line of a just reserve, 
makes it clear as the sun that to both in a 
life fhat brought all, nothing to either was 
so well worth as that each for life met and 
loved the other. 


the Spring 


When playfully she whips the lazy flowers— 


\ \ 7 HEN bonny April spreads again her gauzy wings, 


And chases gleefully the balmy breeze, 


Those naughty buds, 


so fond of cozy sleep— 


Then will the world awake right joyfully, 
And greet the gallant earth full gracefully, 
As smiling it attends the marriage feast 


Of Nature and the fairy sprite—sweet Spring. 


K. 


B. 
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Books of the Month for the Busy Man 


New Publications Likely to Attract Attention 


FEW books that should attain pop- 

A ularity are among the new issues. 

There are at least three novels of 

merit, and some important works of 

history and biography, with a little 
superior verse. 


THE SECRET WoMAN. 


Eden Phillpotts’s new creation enters a 
lovers’ paradise in beautiful Dartmoor 
and ruins the life of husband and wife. 
The characters are peasants and the tale 
is absorbing. The author’s usual 
beauty of style pervades the book, which 
may prove to be his masterpiece. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 


The spirit of the Sahara has been caught 
by the author, Robert Hichens, and he 
makes the desert the background for a 
story of a monk who breaks his vows 
for the sake of an English girl. After 
their marriage the wife discovers her 
husband’s calling and sends him back 
to the monastery, while she remains 
true. 
Tue SILENCE OF Mrs. HARROLD. 

A present-day story of a twice widowed 
girl who marries a third husband on 
condition that he ask no questions about 
her past. This comes out at last and 
makes a tragic passage in the tale. The 
scene and the environment are New 
York and Wall street. It is the second 
novel of Samuel M. Gardenhire, author 
of “Lux Crucis.” 


THE SLANDERERS. 


A present-day romance by Warwick 
Deeping, author of “Uther and Igraine.” 
The hero, a poet, loves the daughter of 
a miser, but marries the daughter of 
a lord, who seeks divorce. The poet 
then marries his first love. Character 
studies of village gossips are a feature 
of the tale. 


In THE NAME OF LIBERTY. 


Laid in the troublous times of the 
French Revolution, Owen Johnson’s sec- 


ond novel is a tale of an orphan girl of 
Paris. The Reign of Terror is treated 
from the standpoint of the people, rather 
than of the leaders, and is a background 
to the story. 


THE Wars oF RELIGION. 


The third volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History, covering the last half 
of the sixteenth and the first quarter 
of the seventeenth centuries. Sixteen 
different authors, all acknowledged au- 
thorities, contribute the twenty-two 
chapters in this part of a great historical 
work, 
PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST. 

To Sieur Pierre Esprit Radisson and 
Sieur Medard Chouart Groseillers, 
Agnes C. Laut says, belongs the credit 
of the discovery of the great North- 
west, given by history to Marquette, 
Jolliet and La Salle. 


DEAR FATHERLAND. 


Another story of German garrison life 
by Lieutenant Bilse, author of “Life in 
a Garrison Town.” The temptation to 
go into debt in order to live up to the 
army standard is the thread of the story. 


THomas Moore. 


A biography of the poet, written by 
Stephen Gwynn for the English Men of 
Letters Series, showing the continued 
popularity of Moore’s verses, even 
among people ignorant of their writer. 


MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BuRNE-JONES. 


A biography of the foremost artist of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, by his 
wife. 


THE GARDEN OF YEARS. 


Some of the best patriotic verse written 
in the present day is found in these col- 
lected poems of the late Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. The lyrical tone predominates. 


™ A eatin aot 
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Representative Novels 
Reviewed by Norma K. Bright 


The Garden of Allah* 
gee of the Sahara call the 


great desert the “garden of Allah.” 

A man once fled from the specta- 
cle of a Mohammedan kneeling in prayer 
on the desert sands. It is this idea of man 
trying to escape from God that gives the 
theme to the new story by Mr. Robert 
Hichens. 

The book shows the talent of the author, 
on the highest peak to which it has yet 
attained. “Felix” was unsavory; “The 
Woman with the Fan” was haunted by 
impurity; “The Garden of Allah” gets 
out into the free air; one can breathe in 
its great open, where the touches of less 
attractive humanity seem not so proxi- 
mate. 
There are two attributes to make “The 
Garden of Allah” one of the best novels 
that we have had for some time. One is 
its charm and the other is its character 
portrayal. The charm lies in the desert 
spirit that saturates the pages; the char- 
acter study presents an unique man, and a 
remarkable woman. Combined realism 
and idealism make this Mr. Hichins’s best 
achievement ; heretofore he has been the 
realist, pure and simple; now he _ has 
caught the trick of spreading a fine, filmy 
web of rose-color over even the most re- 
pugnant situations, and there is poetry 
poured in to purify every emotion. Mr. 
Hichens tries to be truthful; he interprets 
human nature as it is, good and bad, but 
he has learned that to be artistic something 
of the ideal must be added to soften the 
coarse fibre of the real. 

The moral issue involved in “The Gar- 
den of Allah” concerns the breaking of a 
priest’s vows. Religious fervor, spiritual 
love, human love, and human passion, 
these make up the tale, which shows the 
wondrous beauty of a real sacrifice and 
of a love perfect in its component parts 
of the soulful and the physical. 

For background Mr. Hichens has repro- 


~*T He GARDEN oF ALLAH. By Robert Hich- 
ens, author of “The Woman With the Fan,” 
etc. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 





duced the Sahara, reproduced it with all its 
charm, its elusiveness, its vastness. 
There are exquisitely written passages 
of description. For instance, this, por- 
traying the feelings of the heroine as she 
rode into the desert for the first time: 


It seemed as if God were putting forth His 
hand to withdraw gradually all things of His 
creation, all the furniture He had put into the 
great Palace of the world; as if He meant’ to 
leave it empty. * * * 

First He took the rich and shaggy grass, 
and all the little flowers that bloomed modestly 
in it. Then He drew away the orange groves, 
the oleander and the apricot trees, the faith- 
ful eucalyptus with its pale stems and tressy 
foliage, the sweet waters that fertilized the 
soil, making it soft and brown where the 
plough seamed it into furrows, the tufted plants 
and giant reeds that crowd where water is. 
And still, as the train ran on, His gifts were 
fewer. At last even the palms were gone, and 
the Barbary fig displayed no longer among the 
crumbling boulders its tortured strength, and 
the pale and fantastic evolutions of its un- 
natural foliage. Stones lay everywhere upon 
the pale-yellow or grey-brown earth. Crys- 
tals glittered in the sun like shallow jewels, 
and far away, under clouds that were dark 
and feathery, appeared hard and relentless 
mountains, which looked as if they were made 
of iron carved into horrible and jagged shapes. 
Where they fell into ravines they became black. 
Their swelling bosses and flanks, sharp some- 
times as the spines of animals, were steel-col- 
ored. Their summits were purple, deepening 
where the clouds came down to ebony. 


If anything, the descriptions are at 
times too prodigal of figure and imagery. 
In some places the work is finical in its 
detail. Instead of filling in the atmosphere, 
thick and free, the author shows a dispo- 
sition to stop and cram it into the merest 
corners. We lose the sudden burst of 
sunshine, fragrance, mystery and the har- 
mony of mingled colors in having to pause 
to contemplate a distracting placement of 
minutiz. 

Yet, despite this slight prolixity the 
story holds, it casts a spell over the reader; 
it arouses imagination and emotion; it 
creates a compelling, a continuing interest. 
It has originality, enthusiasm, impressive- 
ness. Especially to those who are sus- 
ceptible to beauty and grace of diction will 
it be a story in-which to revel. 
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The Silence of Mrs. Harrold* 


NE feels, in reading this story, that 
() the author has made the book an 
occasion for delivering himself of 
sundry brain burdens in the way of pri- 
vate philosophies, superfluous knowledge 
upon trusts, Wall street methods, etc., and 
personal opinions regarding certain evils 
and blessings belonging to our own age. 
“The Silence of Mrs. Harrold” fairly 
bulges with matter; there are in it a com- 
plicated plot, a multitude of interests, char- 
acters and situations, while every manner 
of novelistic device that could with any 
propriety be dragged in has been em- 
ployed. 

A girl runs away with a circus per- 
former; her father follows, kills the hus- 
band and leaves the wife prostrated by the 
shock. <A child is born, is taken away by 
the father-in-law and the woman regains 
consciousness only to find the past 
a blank. A_ doctor interests him- 
self in her, cares for her and after- 
ward marries her. He dies and a little 
later she meets Mr. Harrold, a New 
York attorney, who falls in love with her. 
She marries him on one condition; that he 
shall ask no questions regarding her past. 
All goes well until an enterprising artist 
obtains a clue to her identity. Suspicion 
is aroused on the part of her husband, there 
is a tragic scene and she leaves him. Her 
going leads to the finding of her child, now 
grown into a beautiful girl. Finally, after 
much intricate searching and piecing to- 
gether the mystery is untangled, and Mrs. 
Harrold returns to New York and to her 
husband. 

Woven in with this narrative are the 
business transactions of a Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Dean and Lloyd Winslow, brother 
to a popular actress, Norma Winslow; 
the romance of Miss Winslow and Mr. 
Dean’s son and the budding romance of 
Mrs. Harrold’s daughter and the artist, 
Conners. The Theatrical Trust and Wall 
Street come in for a goodly share of treat- 
ment. 

The tale is admirably written, with an 
easy, orderly style and logically arranged 
incidents. The author has mastered the 

*THE SILENCE OF Mrs. Harroup. By Sam- 


uel M. Gardenhire, author of “Lux Crucis,” 
etc. Harper & Bros. 


Representative 
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art of allurement, so that one feels the 
strongest inclination to peruse the story to 
the finish. At the same time, a final im- 
pression remains of a drama overcrowded ; 
of too great an abundance of material, with 
no economy exercised. The minuteness 
with which each scene is described lends 
the idea of one endeavoring to air an ex- 
tensive information ; nothing is left to im- 
agine, and the movement is handicapped 
by detail. In another order of novel this 
might be less apparent, but Mr. Garden- 
hire’s story is one of modern life, espe- 
cially of modern business life. Details ap- 
pertaining to the subject are abundant in 
the newspapers, as well as in the short 
stories and books of numerous contem- 
porary writers. This gives “The Silence 
of Mrs. Harrold” the appearance of a 
concoction into which have entered in na- 
ture, that is to say, the principal elements 
of not a few, recent popular pieces of fic- 
tion, with the contrivances of some of the 
older forms of novel, incorporated to lend 
still greater zest. 

Yet Mr. Gardenhire has been painstak- 
ing in his work, and displays a real skill in 
formation and treatment, as well as in 
character portrayal, wherefore, taken as a 
whole, his second novel may be said to 
represent the best that the present is offer- 
ing in the particular line of fiction to which 
it belongs, and to which it is an addition. 


The Mysterious Mr. Sabin* 


HIS latest contribution to fiction by 
Mr. Oppenheim seems strangely 


familiar. Indeed, we are beginning 
to look for a clever juggling of “The 
Prince of Sinners” and “The Yellow 
Crayon” plot whenever we take up a new 
book from the pen of this clever writer. 
The situations and characters, speaking 
generally, have become so familiar that 
we meet them again like old friends. In 
the present case the author has even trou- 
bled himself to make the story a little 
more like a time-honored acquaintance by 
borrowing of Mr. McCutcheon a princess 
in disguise,—one of the line of Bourbons 
about whom can be woven a neat little 
plot for the restoration of the monarchy in 
France. 
*THE Mysterious Mr. Sain. By E. Phil- 


lips Oppenheim, author of “Anna the Adven- 
turess,” etc. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Mr. Sabin is a more fascinating old sin- 
ner than was even the “Prince of Sinners” 
and, by introducing hypnotism among his 
accomplishments, Mr. Oppenheim  suc- 
ceeds admirably in furthering the melo- 
dramatic elements of the tale. 

In all, “The Mysterious Mr. Sabin” has 
been concocted with as much speed and 
as little expenditure of original idea as 
possible, and a more ingenious contrivance, 
manufactured from things second-hand, 
we have rarely had the fortune to meet 
with. Neither have we ever seen more 
atrocious grammatical construction in a 
work by a writer of reputation. “Lit” 

r “lighted” is continually an annoyance, 
while pronouns every here and there agree 
to disagree in number, and a plural verb 
often marks the loss of a singular noun 
when, perchance, a clause or phrase has 
intervened. 

Speaking frankly, “The Mysterious Mr. 
Sabin” is an example of what happens 
when a man publishes two or more novels 
a year, and each of them proves a best- 
seller. That Mr. Oppenheim has a gen- 
erous inventive faculty we know, and he 
can write a delightfully interesting story. 
But he has lately sacrificed high standards 
of work to the necessities of restricted 
time, with the result of a certain loss of 
prestige, among the critical, at least. 


The Queen’s Knight Errant* 
B ‘ten with a genuine old-world 


flavor are like luscious fruit on a hot 
Summer’s day. One partakes of 

the feast almost grudgingly, lest the end 
come too soon, and carefully for fear of 
missing even the smallest portion. Soli- 
tude is ideal for a proper enjoyment of 
the treat; selfish as it may be, intrusion 
is generally to be greeted with impatience. 
A delightful volume which breathes all 
the fragrance of Shakespeare’s day and 
world is Miss Beatrice Marshall’s book, 
“The Queen’s Knight Errant.” In it Eliz- 
abeth flaunts her gross conceits and vani- 
ties; Sir Walter Raleigh flatters and 
scrapes and nfakes love to his mistress’s 
honor-maid; Sir Richard Grenville’s ship 
goes down on the high seas ; the great 


| *T HE QurEn’s Knicut- ERRANT. By Bea- 
trice Marshall. Illustrated by T. Hamilton 





Crawford. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Armada is vanquished and—in the midst 
of it all, a Devon lad and an Irish maid, 
his foster-sister, the originals, as the au- 
thor fancifully makes them, of Raleigh’s 
“Phillida and Corydon,” serve the Queen 
and the Queen’s favorite, and live their 
own little romance right bravely. Iris, the 
child rescued from the ocean and reared 
by the good Esquire Fane, Iris with her 
purple eyes and her elfin gestures, there is 
an elusiveness, an intangibility about this 
child of the Irish chief, this sister of the 
scholar and necromancer, Gervase. The 
mystery that surrounds the infant clings 
to the girl; her strange gift of second- 
sight removes her still farther from the 
realms of the commonplace. By the time 
the full truth is revealed, the impression 
has been too surely made for even the 
most ordinary of incidents and events and 
explanations to sink Iris to the level of the 
conventional woman. 

In the meantime, we hear Spenser read 
parts of “The Faery Queene” before his 
exacting sovereign; we meet Kit Marlowe 
feasting in Sir Walter Raleigh’s hall, and 
we hear scraps of gossip about Master 
Shakespeare’s company of players, the 
Queen’s last progression, Sir Francis 
Drake’s daring deeds on the Spanish main. 
And Elizabeth scolds and rants and pets 
and luxuriates in her bolstered-up vanity ; 
she lends gracious ear to Essex, is de- 
lighted with Raleigh’s nimble compliments, 
but puts him in the Tower for marrying 
her most lovely maid-of-honor. 

They were gorgeous days, days of the 
color of old-gold, yet to live near and 
with Elizabeth, great queen though she 
was, meant by no means basking in soft- 
ened sunlight on “beds of flowery ease.” 


The Summit House Mystery* 
, ‘ALES of mystery frequently develop 


plot at the expense of literary qual- 

ity. The unique feature of Miss 
Dougall’s novel is that one wishes to hurry 
on to the end to see how it all comes out, 
but, having once arrived there, the temp- 
tation is to go back and enjoy at leisure the 
really fine descriptive passages which, in 
a first reading, were somewhat hastily 
passed over. 





*Tue SuMMIT House Mysrery. By L. Dou- 
gall. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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As far as the plot of the story is con- 
cerned, it is scarcely intricate, but presents 
orderly construction and some _ novel 
phases. The situations are not impres- 
sive in dramatic force, the melodramatic 
has, as far as possible, been avoided. There 
is one point of climax, wrought with good 
effect, but the attention is guided through- 
out step by step, and the tension of inter- 
est is sustained by a promise in the ever- 
present subtle scent of that same climaxing 
situation. 

Included with this gradual unfolding of 
what is really a skillfully invented plot, yet 
in no way detracting from a continuous- 
ness of interest, is some very appreciable 
literary embellishment that for the most 
part takes the form of nature descrip- 
tions, some of which show a large degree 
of poetic imagination and deep feeling 
for natural beauties. 

To tell any of the facts of the story 
would seem unfair to the author, as in a 
tale of this kind, enjoyment is largely de- 
pendent upon ignorance of the conclusion. 
It may be well to say, however, that the 
scenes are laid in one of the Southern 
States and that they form themselves 
around the figures of two women who are 
closely connected with a sensational crime 
committed some years previously in New 
York, a crime revolting yet mysterious, the 
unexplainable phases of which are only 
revealed through a second crime that takes 
place on the premises of the Summit 
House, where, at the time of the present 
story, the women are living. The denoue- 
ment is entirely unexpected, though the 
explanation is in every way plausible. 


The Slanderers* 

R. WARWICK DEEPING is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
promising of our younger novel- 

ists. Besides having a good story to tell, 
.*THE SLANDERERS. By Warwick Deeping, 


author of “Uther and Igraine,” etc. Harper 
& Bros. 
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each time he sets about preparing a book, 
he exercises a very perceptible care in 
choosing a way to tell it, so that the style 
is always in keeping with the substance, 
no matter of what nature the latter 
may be. 

In “The Slanderers,” Mr. Deeping gives 
a relishable picture of life in an English 
village, a picture that is full of artistic col- 
oring with a strong pathetic element. The 
hero, a Bryonic youth, of poetic tenden- 
cies, marries unhappily and later meets the 
woman that is, in nature, meant for him. 
Pure as is the relationship between the 
two, it feeds nonetheless the insatiable 
greed for gossip that exists among the 
village women and gives his wife ground 
for procuring a divorce. The young man’s 
father disowns him, but he marries the 
girl notwithstanding, and the two struggle 
together for an existence until the truth 
of his innocence and his wife’s duplicity 
for the sake of another man is brought to 
light. Then the matter is readjusted and 
a happy conclusion is arrived at. 

The character study is excellent. The 
unsophisticated, noble-minded girl, reared 
without home-training, brought up in the 
sordid atmosphere of a miser’s house; the 
young man, greatly aspiring, just a little 
weak and very susceptible to both physical 
and spiritual beauty; the group of chat- 
tering, scandal-hungry women, working 
their ills under the disguise of good church- 
women, yet at heart Pharisaical to the last 
degree ; each and every one is a convincing 
figure, an interesting individuality, even 
down to Mrs. Mince and Mrs. Marjoy. 

As for the manner in which the tale is 
written, it is always pleasing, with a happy 
strain of the poetical and an opulent de- 
scriptive power. The vocabulary employ- 
ed is one rich in euphonious words and a 
sure skill manipulates them. 
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Entertaining Fiction 


The House of Hawley* 


66 HE House of Hawley” is a plain, 
unassuming story of life in a 
country town in the southern part 

of Illinois. The story pursues a calm, 
even tone throughout; there are no thrill- 
ing climaxes, there is no intricate, inter- 
woven plot, but just a plain, pleasant nar- 
rative of life as ordinary people live it. 

The pictures of the different types of 
inhabitants are interesting, but not drawn 
with the same touch of feeling that is given 
to the description of times and _ places. 
Without a great stretch of imagination, 
the book might have been modelled on 
one of the clean, pleasant plays of rural 
life seen so often on the stage, and always 
with the same touch of kindly fellow-feel- 
ing. Old Squire Hawley, first a Demo- 
crat and afterwards a Christian, is the cen- 
tral figure, and his numerous children, 
grandchildren, dependents and friends,— 
their hopes and fears, their comings and 
goings, make up the tale. The Squire’s 
granddaughter, Christine, is the most im- 
portant from a feminine standpoint; her 
maiden fancy, contrary to the Squire’s ex- 
press wishes, centering upon Norman Col- 
fax, first a Christian and afterwards a Re- 
publican, a lawyer by profession and a gen- 
tleman by instinct. 

Failing to gain the Squire’s consent, 
they are married clandestinely, estranging 
themselves for a year or so from him, but 
the story closes with the reconciliation of 
all three, and almost in the words of the 
old fairy tales they are presumed to live 


happily ever after. 
R. W. Brace. 


The Clock and the Key?y 
[Tt author of “A Cheque for Three 


Thousand,” “A Pedigree in Pawn,” 
etc., gives in this book a work of 
more than common charm and interest. 
The story is one in which several Ameri- 
cans, an antique art dealer, a wizened, ec- 
centric little man with an inordinate love 
*Tue House oF HAawtey. By Elmore Eliott 
Peake. D. Appleton & Co. 
tTHE CLockK AND THE Key. By Arthur H. 
Vesey. D. Appleton & Co. 


for beautiful things, an Italian Duke, the 
inevitable love story, and a wonderful 
jewel casket, figure.. This casket has been 
made by a long-ago forbear of the Duke, 
who, impecunious, offers his castle, “The 
Pallazzo da Sestos,” for sale, with its 
treasures, and it is inspected by our rich 
Americans, a Mrs. Gordon and her niece. 
The Duke falls in love with the latter. 
There is a Richard Hume in love with her 
also. 

The tale is skillfully woven about the 
discovery made by St. Hilary, the art 
dealer, that somewhere in Venice has been 
buried for many years a wonderful cas- 
ket. The key to the secret of its hiding 
place, the search, the somewhat theatrical 
incentive given not only to Hume, but to 
the Duke as well, by the fair American, 
using the delivery of the casket to her as a 
hostage to her favor, the maze in which 
the search involves them all, is told in 
the most interesting fashion, furbished by 
word paintings of Old and New Venice, 
with its muddy channels, its picturesque 
palaces and towers, and its singing gondo- 
liers. Did one ever read a book whose 
scene was laid in Venice in which the gon- 
doliers did not sing? 

“She leaned toward me, and I caught 
her in my arms,” says “Hume” at the 
close of the volume, after he has been the 
fortunate one to deliver the casket to her. 


B. J. Rorarr. 


In the Name of Liberty #* 


ANY stories of the French Revo- 

V/ | lution have been written ; the hor- 

rors of the Reign of Terror prove 
strangely fascinating to the reading public. 
In most of these books Robespierre or 
Marat have been made to figure as chief 
characters. “In the Name of Liberty,” 
by Owen Johnson, is, however, a story 
of the people of Paris, centering around 
an orphan girl, a seller of cockades. We 
are shown the moving spirit of the Revo- 
lution, not the spirit of the leaders, but 
the unrest of the people. 

*IN THE NAME OF LisERtTY. By Owen John- 
son, author of “Arrows of the Almighty.” With 
a frontispiece by Andre Castaigne. The Cen- 
tury Co. 
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Mr. Johnson has in this book fulfilled 
the promise given by “Arrows of the Al- 
mighty.” He has written a strong story, 
full of life, the story, not of the French 
Revolution, but, taking it for granted that 
the reader has some knowledge of those 
turbulent days, the story of Nicole, a child 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. Using the 
Revolution as a background, the author 
makes his characters stand out boldly, and 
holds the reader’s interest until the very 
end of the tale. 

Barabant, Dossonville, Genevieve and 
the others are vitally necessary to the story. 
The strange fascination that the guillotine 
holds for Louisson is very skillfully devel- 
oped. But the reader is most interested 
in the growth of the character of Nicole. 
We see her first a happy child, interested 
in the affairs of the nation because they 
are exciting. Then, when she has met 
Barabant, the world centres about him. 
The book is a tragedy, culminating in 
Nicole’s sacrifice of her life for that of 
Barabant. 

Mr. Johnson has caught remarkably well 
the suppleness of the French character. 
We feel intimately the excitement of the 
taking of the Tulleries, the devotion of 
Nicole for Barabant, the curse which shad- 
ows Louisson, and through the whole book 
Dossonville stalks, a perfect Don Quixote. 

C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


Cabbages and Kings* 


HENRY has christened his collec- 
() tion of South American stories 

® with rather a far-fetched title, tak- 
ing it from a Verse in the immortal story of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” and perhaps hop- 
ing that Alice’s idiosyncrasies would ex- 
plain or excuse some of his own. As the 
author makes no apologies, however, offers 
no explanatory preface and proffers no 
reasonable excuse for calling the atten- 
tion of an unsuspecting public to his book, 
it is surely unnecessary for anyone else 
to attempt it. 

Should the book be read with the idea 
of obtaining a solid literary feast, disap- 
pointment would result, since its literary 
quality does not partake of the solid Brit- 
ish meal of roast beef and potatoes, but is 

*CABBAGES AND Kincs. By O. Henry. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 





more like a dish from the country of the 
story,—tamales, served extra hot and with 
an added dash of Tobasco. 

With some of the stories we are already 
familiar, as they have appeared in recent 
issues of magazines, and in collecting them 
the author has arranged them in a sem- 
blance of sequence, voluntarily intimating 
that the whole thing is a sort of vaudeville 
performance by a stock company. The 
country, where the scenes of the stories 
are located is “somewheres down South, 
and which, by the foresight of Providence, 
lies on the coast, so the geography man 
could run the names of the towns off into 
the water.’’ It is a pleasure to add, 
though, that as vaudeville is entertaining, 
so “Cabbages and Kings’ will prove to 
be; a lot of good-natured cynicism, a bun- 
dle of kind-hearted raillery and a touch 
or two of real love——and to quote again 
from the book,—‘the two—walk close, 
close,—for after all, what is the world at 
its best but a little round field of moving 
pictures with two walking together in it?” 


R. W. B. 
Dear Fatherland* 


called “Life in a Garrison Town,” 
for which he was court-martialed. 
Society might well outlaw him for the 
coarse brutalities he lays at her door in 


IEUTENANT BILSE wrote a book 


“Dear Fatherland.” There is no Amer- 
ican counterpart, and with disgust and 
loathing we turn from its vulgarities. 

We live in a little world whose breath 
is squeezed out by the big god militarism. 
These pictures of the annoyances, the mis- 
eries, the depression of the service give an 
answer to some of our military questions. 
We know that while ours is the best paid 
and the best fed service in the world, 
in time of peace the desertions are fre- 
quent and seem increasing. 

A service so beset with difficulties and 
with rare oportunities is not likely to 
attract Americans. The limitations are 
writ large here, and it is well to pause and 
ask why they are forced on a strong, free 
peonle. 

“How I envy a stone-breaker,” the sol- 
dier sighs after a review. “He pockets 

*DEAR FATHERLAND. By Lieutenant Bilse, 
author of “Life in a Garrison Town.” John 
Lane. 
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his wages at night, and knows what he 
has done, whilst we worry ourselves to 
death all the year round, only to receive a 
few oaths in the way of thanks at the end 
of it,” and “at best one is only a wheel of 
the big drilling machine’—where all sorts 
of men and characters are shaped to the 
same end, naturally the ideals fade into 
mere figures of speech, and men grow 
pessimistic if they think at all. In the 
story of this young Lieutenant from the 
time he joins the service until his down- 
fall by debt, which came from the false 
standards of living prescribed by army 
life, the hopelessness of the struggle forces 
itself on us. It is written honestly and 
truly from the every-day military exper- 
ience, and to every word there is “hung a 
drop of his heart’s blood, joining them all 
together into one word, which passed sen- 
tences of death on a world of ideals, hopes 
and joys.” 


KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The Three Dukes* 


66 YSTRIDDE” has produced a 
typical “Russian Novel.” The 


* tale is scarcelycoherent,and the 
motif is certainly illusive. 

The publishers proclaim it “The story 
of a pretty English girl who goes as 
a governess into the family of an eccentric 
and grim Russian noble.” The opening 
chapters lead one to think this to be so— 
that the story dwells upon the adventures 
and misadventures of an English girl, 
sweet of disposition, whose motto is “Grin 


Books of Gen 


Historic Dress in Americat 


T is a noteworthy fact that during the 
last few years—for a decade or two— 
there has been a marked interest in and 

a greater regard for persons, places and ob- 
jects connected with the past in this coun- 
try. The historic sense has been awak- 
ened and is constantly revived by the many 


*“THe THREE Dukes.” By G. Ystridde. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

tHistoric Dress In AmerIcA. By Elisabeth 
McClellan. Illustrated by Sophie B. Steel. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


News 


and bear it.” “Grinning,” she says naive- 
ly, “isn’t such a bad way of getting 
through this vale of tears.” But as one 
reads on, it is rather the story of many 
eccentric characters, chiefly of an oddity in 
the way of an aunt who smokes innumer- 
able cigarettes, wears impossible clothes, 
and who for some reason (left to the 
imagination of the reader), has an insane 
fear of dogs. She has, however, a caustic 
and biting wit, and is by no means so dis- 
agreeable to read about, as she undoubt- 
edly would be to meet. 

The usual “land problems” play their 
share in the narrative. The pretty gov- 
erness refuses an eligible parti in one chap- 
ter and marries him in the next, which 
leaves one a little confused. Indeed, mar- 
riage and the evident unpardonable crime 
of being in danger of becoming “an old 
maid” occupy much of the space allotted 
to the story. The title seems a little irrele- 
vant, but that is a detail. The story is 
one that the reader follows through the 
intricate chapters to the very end, some- 
times even going back and rereading ; this 
often, however, to be quite certain as to 
“where one is at” in the story. With all 
its intricacies, the story has an undeniable 
charm, an undoubted interest, and the 
characters are depicted with a force so real 
that one constantly feels while perusing 
the pages that there is scarce one of them, 
albeit perhaps (and only perhaps) the 
pretty governess, whom one would care 
to know personally, in real life. 


B. J. Rorarr. 


eral Interest 


patriotic societies and organizations for 
the preservation of sites and relics that are 
being formed from time to time. The ap- 
pearance, then, of Miss McClellan’s book 
is quite timely. Upon a historical back- 
ground, lightly sketched, connecting the 
early colonies with the mother country, 
we have a series of pictures of great value 
in the description of the dress of all classes 
of people, high and low, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, i. e., from 
1607 to 1801. There is also a short intro- 
ductory chapter upon the dress of the 
Spanish and French settlers in America. 
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The costumes of these adventurers and 
settlers of an earlier period than the Eng- 
lish settlements were exceedingly pictur- 
esque, as may be seen from the pictures of 
Murillo, Velasquez and other Spanish 
painters. 

Miss McClellan’s descriptions are most 
admirably set off by the skilful and beauti- 
ful illustrations by Miss Sophie B. Steel. 
Many of them are reproductions in color 
from the garments themselves, precious 
heirlooms lent by descendants of the orig- 
inal owners; others are reproductions of 
articles in the museums of Independence 
Hall, Memorial Hall, Stenton, the National 
Museum, Washington, and other museums 
in New England. Still others are copied 
from contemporary portraits of Colonial 
and Revolutionary worthies; while others 
represent costumes in the pictures of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West, Copley, 
Hogarth and Hollar, as the styles in Eng- 
land would be the ones brought over for 
use and wear in the colonies. 

It is to be noted that the costumes de- 
scribed and illustrated are not those only 
of the higher classes, but of workmen and 
workwomen. The dress of the clergy of 
all denominations, of Judges, Chief Jus- 
tices of the United States, and lawyers, of 
the military are all depicted here, so that 
the volume will prove a most useful one 
for purposes of historical reference. 

There are copious extracts from letters, 
journals and annals. Some-of the most 
interesting of these are from Washing- 
ton’s own letters, giving minute directions 
for the clothing of the Custis children, and 
orders for his servants’ clothes, as well 
as those for himself and Lady Washington, 
showing that he had a careful regard for 
the decorous in all the relations of life. 

Judging from the materials and the gay 
colors worn by the gentlemen in those days, 
even when the conditions of life in a new 
country were harder and more restrictive 
than now, one must conclude that the la- 
dies were not the only ones given over to 
the sin of vanity. But what a loss of pic- 
turesqueness do we suffer! 

In these old records we come quite fre- 
quently across the word “genteel” in such 
ill repute now, for some reason or other. 
“Quitasol” is another odd word; it is not 
likely to be found in the dictionary. 


Again let it be said, here is a truly nota- 
ble volume, creditable to author and illus- 
trator for their part, and to publishers for 
giving their work such an effective setting. 


M. L. 


The Wars of Religion* 
' | ‘HE third volume of the “Cambridge 


Modern History,” issued under this 

title, covers the period which ex- 
tends from about the middle of the six- 
teenth to the end of the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. It was primarily 
a period of strife, caused by religious un- 
rest on the one hand and political ambi- 
tion expressed in the principles of mon- 
archy and visibly affected by the emer- 
gence of the idea of the modern State on 
the other. Behind the turmoil and armed 
conflict which made the States of Europe 
a camp for practically all of this time, 
there were in active operation certain spir- 
itual and intellectual forces which indicate 
the trend of history as much as the purely 
military and political events. The present 
volume, therefore, is concerned with the 
various aspects of the period treated, and 
due attention is given to the development 
of society, literature and philosophy. 

The book is divided into twenty-two 
chapters, contributed by sixteen different 
authors. It is, perhaps, superfluous to say 
that each of these writers is an acknowl- 
edged authority in his special subject. 
Most of the names are well-known on this 
side the Atlantic, and a glance at the table 
of contents fills the reader with anticipa- 
tions of scholarship and painstaking inves- 
tigation, which a perusal of the volume will 
show to be well-founded. The editors an- 
nounce the deaths of two of their con- 
tributors, Mr. T. G. Law and Professor S. 
R. Gardiner, which occurred, as the public 
knows, before the appearance of this vol- 
ume. The loss of Professor Gardiner is 
especially to be regretted, as his work on 
the history of the seventeenth century 
England has been of invaluable service to 
students the world over. 

Beginning with the first chapter, entitled 
“The Wars of Religion in France,” writ- 
ten by Prof. A. J. Butler, who also is the 


*THE CAMBRIDGE MoperN History. Vol- 
ume III. The Wars of Religion. The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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author of the chapter dealing with the 
close of the Italian Renaissance, the sev- 
eral divisions of the book are as follows: 
Mr. A. A. Tilley writes of “French Hu- 
manism and Montaigne;” Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain of “The Catholic Reaction and the 
Valois and Bathory Elections in Poland ;” 
while Dr. Moritz Brosch describes “The 
Height of the Ottoman Power.” One of 
the editors, Dr. A. W. Ward, has pre- 
pared two excellent studies respectively 
entitled “The Empire under Ferdinand I 
and Maximilian II” and “The Empire 
under Rudolf II.” Three chapters deal- 
ing with the Netherlands have been pre- 
pared by the Rev. George Edmundson and 
go over the ground which Motley made 
classic. These chapters treat of the re- 
volt of the Netherlands, the career of Wil- 
liam the Silent, the history of the Dutch 
Republic down to the death of Maurice 
of Orange, in 1625. The perplexing and 
fascinating story of Mary Stuart is ably 
dealt with by the late Thomas Graves Law. 
The days of the great Elizabeth call for 
three chapters, the first of which 
recounts “The Elizabethan Naval War 
with Spain,” written by J. K. Laugh- 
ton, and the two last by that expert 
critic of literature, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
who writes of “The Last Years of 
Elizabeth” and “The Elizabethan Age of 
English Literature.” The affairs of Tus- 
cany and Savoy require a chapter written 
by E. Armstrong, of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford; while Count Ugo Balzani has pre- 
pared an excellent study of the State of 
Rome under Sixtus V. Martin Hume, 
whose wide and exact knowledge of Span- 
ish history has made his name familiar to 
two continents, contributes respective 
chapters on “Spain under Philip II” and 
“Philip III.” The division occupied with 
the general subject of “Britain under 
James I” was properly entrusted to the 
late S. R. Gardiner, whose immense 
knowledge of the subject is apparent on 
every page that came from his pen. “Tre- 
land to the Settlement of Ulster” is cred- 
ited to Mr. R. Dunlop, and Prof. Stanley 
Leathes writes of the history of Henry 
IV of France. The concluding section is 
from the pen of Rev. J. Neville Figgis, 
and is a study of the political thought of 
the sixteenth century. 


News 


From the foregoing recital of the topics 
embraced in this volume, some idea of its 
nature and scope can be obtained. An- 
other notable feature is the comprehensive 
and carefully arranged bibliography which 
accompanies the work. A glance through 
the list of titles shows that every author- 
ity of any value has been given a place in 
this very valuable list of books. The edi- 
tors announce in their preface that it is 
the intention of the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press, upon the completion of Vol. 
XII, to issue two more volumes, one of 
maps, the other containing genealogies, 
and other auxiliary information, together 
with a general index to the entire work. 

The importance of the work planned 
by Lord Acton becomes clearer with the 
publication of each volume. As a monu- 
ment of first-class scholarship, of tireless 
investigation, of the combined efforts of 
many trained minds to search out the truth, 
the “Cambridge Modern History” easily 
takes its place in the first rank of the 
achievements of modern historical litera- 
ture. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Imported Americans * 


MMIGRATION from the viewpoint 
| of the “imported Americans” them- 
selves is here considered in a portly 
volume, profusely illustrated. Attention 
is focused upon Italy, since that country 
sends to this three times more emigrants 
than any other community. The author 
and his wife investigated the “raw mate- 
rial” of future citizenship in New York, 
in the steerage going and returning, and 
in the home land. Hindrances to pros- 
perity on the other side, political, social 
and ecclesiastical, are ventilated; the im- 
petus given by Italian police to departing 
criminals is exposed; and suggestions are 
gleaned for the more satisfactory employ- 
ment of aliens once they have passed Ellis 
Island. A chapter is added from official 
reports on our present system of legisla- 
tion and its evasion. 
Mr. Brandenburg’s remedy is_ briefly 
put: “Last year we turned back 20,000. 
They should never have been allowed to 


*IMPORTED AMERICANS. 3y Broughton 
Brandenburg. With 66 illustrations from pho- 
tographs by the author. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
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leave home. The emigrant should be se- 
lected by a small visiting itinerant board 
that should come to him in his home com- 
munity.” 

The story of these wanderers and of 
their assimilation into the American prod- 
uct is told with photographic fidelity. 
Every page teems with human interest. 
No one will read the book and thereafter 
look with an impersonal eye upon our 
denizens of Little Italy. But therein lies 
its weakness, as well as its strength. The 
work, while thoughtful, sympathetic and 
stimulating, is a collection of individual 
biographies by an earnest observer, rather 
than a sociological history by a student, 
judicial and impassible. 


Thomas Moore* 


T would not be true to say that Tom 
| Moore’s poems are no longer read. 

Many of us do read them, and with 
pleasure, too. But, for the most part, the 
poetry that the witty Irishman produced 
is no longer the fashion, and we do not 
now regard him, even for his own genera- 
tion, as a star of the first magnitude. In 
fact, the fame of Moore now suffers from 
depreciation, and unjustly so, as Mr. Ste- 
phen Gwynn points out in his excellent 
little book on the author of “Lalla Rookh.” 
We have, perhaps, relegated Moore to the 
class of idle singers of an empty day. We 
remember a few sparkling lyrics; we re- 
member also that their author once had 
a great vogue; was a pet of society; that 
Byron esteemed him highly; but after all 
he came before Browning. 

Mr. Gwynn reminds us that Moore was 
something else besides a mere idol of the 
drawing room. He tells in an interesting 
fashion the story of the poet’s career, 
showing us the man behind the veil of a 
dazzling popularity. Tom Moore was 
eminently a social animal; but he had 
traits of sturdy independence which amaze 
one, in view of Byron’s celebrated saying 
that ‘Tommy dearly loved a lord.” One 
feels grateful to Mr. Gwynn for insisting 
that Moore must not be looked upon as a 
mere fop of Georgian days, with the gift 
of light and luscious verse. It is well to 
remember that with all his fondness for 


*THomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series. The Macmillan Co. 


what is called “society” Moore had an 
honorable record in his domestic life; we 
are not required to plead “genius” for un- 
lovely infirmities of temper, and if any- 
thing were required to keep his memory 
sweet and fresh with lovers of poetry, 
surely the pathos of his declining years 
will lend consecration to the name _ of 
Thomas Moore. 

A last chapter of this well-written little 
study is devoted by our author to a gen- 
eral appreciation of his subject. The crit- 
icism deals partly with Moore’s person- 
ality, partly with his literary work. One 
can find very little to controvert in Mr. 
Gwynn’s views. The tone throughout is 
sound and sane. Our author points out 
the mastery which Moore shows over 
metre, and how, in his finest lyrics, the 
poet has caught the peculiarity of the dis- 
tinctively Irish metres, which is, says Mr. 
Gwynn, “the dragging, wavering cadence 
that half baulks the ear,” and which no 
English poet has caught. On the other 
hand, Moore wrote constantly with the 
view of setting his verse to music, and this, 
in the opinion of his biographer, worked 
injury to his poems. The poet was forced, 
by this practice, to a strict economy of 
ideas ; his method was to expand, not con- 
dense, his meaning, and, moreover, he had 
not the faculty of dealing with the sim- 
plest emotions freed from the taint of 
rhetoric. Beautiful as many of Moore's 
lvrics are, there can be no doubt but that 
the constant tricks of rhetoric employed 
weary the reader and give rise to a feeling 
of artificiality, sometimes of insincerity. 
Moore cannot, as Mr. Gwynn says, be put 
in the first rank of lyrists, but some of his 
work must always be included in an 
anthology of English poetry. His biog- 
rapher notes the fact that Moore and Gold- 
smith appeal more strongly to the mass 
of the people than any of the poets. 

Brief as this biography is, it will be of 
service to students of literature who wish 
a scholarly introduction to a poet who now 
seems old-fashioned, and who presents 
few, if any, “problems” for the enthusiast 
to solve. For the general reader, the volume 
will be found excellent in matter and man- 
ner. In writing of Moore, Mr. Gwynn 
has chosen a subject for which he is pecu- 
liarly adapted by sympathy, insight and 
knowledge. ALBERT S. HEnry. 
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The Soil* 


T has been said that if man were fed 

| scientifically the length of his life 
would be greatly increased. To do 

this, however, the soil must first be devel- 
oped to its utmost, and so we have our 
agricultural schools and colleges. ‘“The 
Soil,” a book by A. D. Hall, of England, is 
a practical study of the soil, and the devel- 
opment of crops. It is designed especially 
for use in schools and colleges as a text- 
book, but is not too scientific to be under- 
stood by the average farmer, and would 
prove useful to gardeners as well. 

Although treating particularly of Eng- 
lish soil, there is but little in the book that 
cannot be applied, with equal advantage, 
to American soil. There is a history of 
the origin of soil from rocks, which is very 
interesting. There are also chapters treat- 
ing of the testing of soils and their fer- 
tilizing for certain crops. 

There is much to be learned from the 
book, and it will prove invaluable to the 
farmer or gardener who feels that his 
acres should yield far better crops, both in 
quantity and quality. Cz. 8. 


Pathfinders of the West+ 


T grows easy in these days of docu- 
mentary research for us to learn to re- 
construct considerable sections of our 

historical knowledge. ‘Pathfinders of the 
West,” by Agnes C. Laut, is a revision of 
American history somewhat large in its 
import: the author asks us to substitute 
for three names of encyclopedic authen- 
ticity—Marquette, Jolliet and La Salle— 
the names of two others, forgotten up to 
twenty years ago, discredited, unrewarded, 
yet discoverers of the great Northwest,— 
Sieur Pierre Esprit Radisson and Sieur 
Medard Chouart Groseillers. 

The author of the book defends with 
some heat the honor of these names, and 
offers as evidence of her claims the rather 
astonishing results of her assuredly pains- 
taking research. Her authorities are the 
journals of Radisson himself, in the pos- 
session of the library of the British Mu- 


*THE Sort. By A. D. Hall, M. A. Illus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


TPATHFINDERS OF THE WeEst. By Agnes C. 
Laut. Illustrated. The Macmillian Co. 


News 


seum, the Bodleian, and the Hudson Bay 
House, the “Jesuit Relations,” the Marine 
Archives of Paris, and contemporary 
documents of undoubted genuineness, all 
in agreement with each other and upon the 
main facts of her narrative. 

The date of Radisson’s and Groseiller’s 
passage of the Upper Mississippi, “now 
for the first time seen by white men,” is 
established as 1659, ten years before the 
date of Jolliet and Pere Marquette, 
twenty before that of La Salle. As the 
evidence thereof is difficult to controvert, 
one is obliged, with the author, to fall back 
upon tales of personal jealousy, of na- 
tional cupidity and fraud, to account for 
such blackening and obliterating of pioneer 
fame. 

Radisson made five voyages of explor- 
ation; on the third of these it was that, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law, Gro- 
seillers, he crossed the Mississippi. The 
narrative of these voyages, from the ex- 
plorer’s youth to his obscure death, is quite 
fully related, and is of undoubted interest 
to more minds than that of the trained his- 
torian. This relation is not, however, the 
complete scope of the book, whose latter 
half covers the amazing journey of La 
Verendrye to the Rockies, the voyage of 
Samuel Hearne to the Arctic Circle, and 
the crossing of the Rockies, to the north- 
ward by Alexander Mackenzie, in the Co- 
lumbia region by Lewis and Clark. It is, 
of course, the first half of the book that 
has for its object a change in our text- 
books of American history. H. T. P. 


The Garden of Years* 


ENERAL readers scarcely remem- 
* ber, perhaps, that the late Guy Wet- 

more Carryl was a poet as well as 
a novelist. As Mr. Stedman, who writes 
the very appreciative introduction to this 
volume, seems to think, Carryl would 
probably have been a poet had he never 
tried his hand and that with success, at 
writing fiction. His humorous verse met 
with popularity during his lifetime; it is 
safe to say that the verses of more serious 
character, which he contributed from time 
to time to the magazines, met with little 


*THE GARDEN OF YEARS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Guy Wetmore Carryl. With a frontispiece 
by Maxfield Parrish. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Reviews 


more than a glance, save at the hands of 
the discriminate. But he did write, as this 
little book bears witness, some excellent 
verse, and it was a fortunate thought that 
led to the publication of “The Garden of 
Years and Other Poems.” 


The poem that gives its name to the 
book is a long one, written in a metre of 
its author’s invention and contains some 
seventy-five stanzas of ten lines each. It 
is a love poem and throughout is replete 
with lyric quality ; the sentiment is tender, 
the thought elevated, the language pure, 
imaginative, full of delicate fancy such as 
Herrick’s verses possess, only that here 
the philosophy is richer and deeper and the 
significance more sure. 


From our Fate’s map of matters foreordained 
Who of us all would rend the veil away— 
See the sealed shrine of destiny profaned, 
And all the awful ultima explained, 
And so lose right of hope and need to pray? 
Who is there of us all who would not say 
That mystery is merciful? Too soon 
Our roses droop, our limpid skies go gray, 
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And youth’s morn glooms to age’s after- 


noon:— 
Let the lees lie until the wine be drained. 


Yet are some hours by rapture made so bright 
That the sense reels before the blinding blaze 
Of an effulgent radiancy, that might, 
Spread through a life-time, shed the steady 
light 
Of calm content on twice ten thousand days. 
Ah, if the jealous future would but raise 
These, like white beacons on a sad sea thrown, 
How patient we should be of life’s delays 
That seem denials!—Ah, love, had I but known 
All my life long the will of Fate to-night! 


There are several patriotic poems in 
the collection that are better than anything 
that we have had in that line for many a 
long day. Carryl was nothing if not 
American, and he has caught something 
of the swing and swerve of Kipling’s more 
popular verse. 

In all the work we find enthusiasm, elo- 
quence, love of nature, sympathy for man- 
kind, intensity of emotion and richness of 
thought. And everywhere the verse is 
scholarly, technically neat and careful. 


Reviews from English Magazines 


Literary Portraits* 


HERE is more reason in this collec- 
tion of essays by Mr. Charles Whib- 
ley than in some other such collec- 

tions which have come in our way. We 
do not say justification, because any 
writer is entitled to collect his scattered 
work if he pleases; but in this case the 
reason of the proceeding, apart from the 
sufficient cause of a writer’s pleasure, is 
more obvious and cogent than usual. In 
the first place, the book is coherent; each 
essay concerns a man and his book or 
books, and all arg pitched in the same key 
and written in a consistent style. Then 
Mr. Whibley is an individual writer, with 
a very definite point of view and clear-cut 
opinions, so that, given an appreciation of 
his work, it is particularly pleasant to have 
it compact and “neat,” not scattered and 
mixed with other men’s. 

There are seven essays in the book— 
on Rabelais, Philippe de Comines, “A 


*LITERARY Portraits. By Charles Whib- 
ley. Archibald Constable & Co., London. 


Translator Generall” (Philemon Holland), 
Montaigne, “The Library of an Old 
Scholar” (Drummond of Hawthornden, to 
wit), Robert Burton, and Casanova. It 
would be unprofitable to discuss them in 
detail. Critics on critics are vain reading 
unless they disagree, and with Mr. Whib- 
ley’s main theses we are in accord; to 
summarize them and write “bene” against 
each would be superfluous for the reader 
who intends to read or has read Mr. Whib- 
ley, and uninteresting to others. So much 
as to the content of the opinions ; the man- 
ner of their exposition and the tempera- 
ment or the attitude to life which the man- 
ner reveals, or seems to reveal, are an- 
other matter. It may possibly be a remin- 
iscence of more pointedly controversial 
work which Mr. Whibley has done, but 
we believe it to be an effect of the work 
before us, that he seems to be essentially 
and always a combatant. When he is 
most appreciative of his subject he seems 
to have in his mind a different kind of per- 
son or of idea, which at the same time he 
depreciates. He disapproves of many 
phases and fashions now current, and 
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seems to remind us pretty often that in a 
happier day things were otherwise. 

He admires strength, sincerity and lofti- 
ness of ideal, and is shrewd to find them. 
He masters a subject before he writes of 
it, and his scholarship enables him to take 
a broad view and a just perspective. 

His ideal is the Elizabethans. Some- 
times he seems too deliberately to avoid 
the natural phase and to fall in conse- 
quence into a certain stiffness, but in the 
main he writes with a pleasant dignity 
and a care for the value of words. It is 
a style which hardly ever descends to play- 
fulness or flippancy, or rises into fervent 
eloquence, both extremes being no doubt 
of intention avoided. The result is even 
and sober, but never commonplace or in- 
effective—a style well fitted to a deliber- 
ate and thoughtful study of what should 
be approached with gravity and reverence. 


Emmanuel Burden* 


HERE is always a risk, in the imi- 
tative satires of stupidity, that their 


success should be too complete ; that 
they should reproduce so nearly the fatuity 
of their originals that the satire should be 
missed by the simple and found somewhat 
too extended by those who appreciate it. 
Mr. Belloc’s humor is so discreet that his 
parody is certain to be read in perfect ser- 
iousness by many, and so exact that it pro- 
vokes occasionally almost the same sort of 
tedium as does stupidity itself. The ex- 
traction of mirth from pomposity and in- 
eptitude demands the most delicate manip- 
ulation, or the mirth will submerge its own 
sources. For the most part the extraction 
is admirably done, and the irony of the 
jest is the natural product of circumstance, 
but it is difficult through three hundred 
pages to make dullness scintillate subcon- 
sciously without impairing its hebetude, 
and excellent as most of the portraits are 
Lord Benthorpe’s in particular—the book 
suffers by the extent to which they retard 
its action. 

The description of Mr. Burden’s last 
hours is a curiously clever piece of work, 
the bathos of the narrator’s style being 
pressed to an essence which gradually be- 


*EMMANUEL 





3URDEN. By Hilaire Belloc. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


News 


comes indistinguishable from fine writing. 
The illustrations to a novel are, as a rule, 
charitably passed over in silence to those 
whom they may unfortunately please, but 
Mr. Chesterton’s sketches would make a 
dull book worth having. They are done 
with an astonishing resource and humor, 
perhaps wilfully enhanced by their some- 
what experimental air; and, light as they 
are, lie unquestionably in the direct line of 
great caricature—LONDON SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Studies in Prose and Verse* 


: | ‘HE advisability of reprints from re- 
views is always questionable, and 
especially so when these make no 

pretense to a complete treatment of their 

respective subjects. Most of Mr. Sy- 
mons’s essays aim at the mere rendering 
of some particular feature of the person 
under consideration, and make no attempt 
to depict the entire man. If, however, 
there is place in art for the sketches of an 
impressionist, so there may be in literature 
for the like brief and fugitive, but often 
picturesque and incisive, memoranda on 
really notable aspects of things. We can 
scarcely expect this volume to add to Mr. 
Symons’s reputation, or to occupy any con- 
siderable place among his writings, but we 
are certainly glad that so many excellent 
remarks have been rescued from the ob- 
livion of the periodical press and preserv- 
ed in a form admitting of easv reference. 
The book is rather one for the literary 
critic than for the general reader. The 
latter important personage will find little 
to attract him, either in the matter or the 
manner, but the student, whether of lit- 
erary psychology or of literary expression, 
will find it not only a book to be read, but 
one to be preserved for reference. Taken 
by itself, it would convey an unfavorable 
notion of the sanity of nineteenth century 
literature. Mr. Symons’s business is 
mainly with the decadents, and even when 
he deals with really great authors, like Tol- 
stoi, Meredith or Stevenson, he is led by 
his momentary point of view to regard 
them on their weakest sides.—LoONDON 
ACADEMY AND LITERATURE. 


*STUDIES IN PRrRosE AND VERSE. By Arthur 
Symons. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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A Course in 
Literature, History and Mythology 


History of Literature 
English ( Lovelace 
| Carew 
Post- Elizabethan Poets { Suckling 
John Bunyan | George Herbert 
{ John Milton | Robert Herrick 


Period VI. The Puritan Age 


German 


Lessing 
Period I. } Goethe 
Schiller 


Lesson XVIII. 
English Literature 


Seventeenth Century Lyrists. John Bunyan, 

The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The Preparatory period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 
Age and the Renaissance, including Wyatt and Surrey, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. Ater these followed a study of Pre-Shakes- 
perean drama, with John Lyly, George Peele, Robert Greene, Kyd and Marlowe; 
a lesson on Shakespeare succeeding these. The six most important figures in 
Post-Shakespearean drama, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker, Heywood, Chap- 
man and Ben Jonson followed this, after which Sir Francis Bacon was consid- 
ered. This brings the study down to the Post-Elizabethans and the Puritan 


‘thur 
oD. 


Age, with Bunyan and Milton. The present lesson takes up Herrick and the 
Seventeenth Century lyrists and John Bunyan. 

Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s “English Literature” 
(Holt); “Encyclopedia of Poetry” (McKay); “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


The Renaissance in England had two 
distinct phases. The intellectual impulse 
came from Italy; the religious force was 
projected into the land from Germany. 
The revival of learning came first chrono- 
logically and spent the first strength of its 
powers before the spiritual revival began 
to make any real headway. But the gen- 
eral prosperity that characterized the reign 
of Elizabeth, hastened the greater educa- 
tion of the people, and this education 
meant, first of all, and most important, a 
more widespread knowledge of the Bible. 

The desire for religious and _ political 
freedom entered the English mind at the 


same time. Elizabeth had, through her 
never-failing tact, kept down the small dis- 
contents that arose, particularly those in 
the House of Commons, but her successor 
to the throne, James I, was of an alto- 
gether different character. James preach- 
ed the “divine right” of kings until his 
people were in an almost open state of re- 
bellion, and by the time that Charles I came 
to the throne, rebellion was ripe. In this 
way was the Civil War ushered into being 
and the result upon literature of the gen- 
eral temper of the age was the rise of a 
John Bunyan and a John Milton. 
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Seventeenth Century Lyrists 


But before taking up the principal lit- 
erary figures in the Puritan Age, some- 


Lovelace thing ought to be said of the 
Carew group of lyrists who wrote in 
Suckling 2 ‘ 

Herbert the last part of the sixteenth 
Herrick and the early years of the sev- 


enteenth centuries, and among whom were 
Richard Lovelace (1618-1658), Thomas 
Carew (1598-1639), and Sir John Suck- 
ling (1609-1641). There were besides 
these, George Herbert, the religious poet, 
and Robert Herrick, whose especial lyrical 
gift places him far above his contempo- 
raries. As Professor Pancoast says, Love- 
lace, Carew and Suckling hold assured 
places in literature because each has con- 
tributed to it at least one lyric that has 
become classic. Herrick’s songs are speci- 
mens of the purely spontaneous in English 
They are love poems, dainty, fan- 
ciful, light. They belong to the fields, to 
the sunshine. Their philosophy embraces 
the old Persian’s creed, the Biblical “eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die’—save that in Herrick’s verse there 
is a regret for the short duration of the 
period of enjoyment and the shadow of 
the engulfing night creeps frequently 
across his green and sunlight. 

These dainty, literary triflings, were not, 
however, properly of the Puritan Age in 
England. They were survivals of the 
Elizabethan Era; the real interpreters of 
the stern day of the “Long Parliament” 
and of Oliver Cromwell were of a different 
type. John Bunyan exemplifies the spirit 
that was predominant,—austere, religious, 
meditative upon the themes of sin and of 
death, harshly intolerant of the pleasures 
of worldliness. 


verse. 


Bunyan was born at Elstow, near Bed- 
ford, in 1628. He was the son of a tinker 
and followed after his father 

John Bunyan jn the craft. His religious life 
1628-1688 began in about 1649, just after 
his marriage. In a short time 

he was preaching in the villages around 
Bedford, and it was out of discussions 
with the Friends that his first book grew. 
This was “Some Gospel Truths Opened,” 
published in 1656, and was a direct attack 
upon the Quakers. A Quaker made reply 


to it, and Bunyan published “A Vindica- 
tion of Gospel Truth Opened.” 


His re- 


News 


ligious zeal led to his imprisonment, in 
1660, in the Bedford County Gaol, and 
here’ Bunyan remained for twelve years, 
during which time he wrote, among other 
things, “Profitable Meditations,” ‘“Chris- 
tian Behavior” and “Grace Abounding.” 
In 1672 he was released from prison and 
became a licensed preacher, pastor of his 
own church, but in 1675 he was again 
arrested, the Declaration of Indulgence 
under which he had been released having 
been cancelled. This second term of im- 
prisonment lasted for six months, and now 
it was that he improved the time of en- 
forced idleness by writing the first part of 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ which was issued 
in 1678. In 1680 he published the “Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,” in 1682 “The 
Holy War,” and in 1684 the second part 
of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” He died on 
the 31st of August, 1688. Altogether he 
is said to have written over sixty books. 


Selections 


To Lucasta, On Goinc To THE WARs. 
By Richard Lovelace 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind,— 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


VIRTUE. 
By George Herbert. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die, 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
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To DAFFODILS. 
By Robert Herrick. 
Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained to noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song! 
And, having prayed together, we 


Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring, 

As quick a breath to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 

We die 

As your honors do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


German Literature 


Lesson II 


Period II. 


Lessing, 


Goethe, Schiller 


German Literature began with the February, 1905, number of Book News 
and took up the Preparatory period and the great epic, the “Nibelungen Lied.” 
The present lesson considers Lessing, Goethe and Schiller. Books for supple- 
mentary reading are “The Life of Goethe” by H. G. Atkins (Dutton); “Her- 
mann und Dorothea” by Goethe, Literal Translation Series (McKay); “The 
Lay of the Bell” by Schiller, Vest Pocket Series (Putnam); “Wilhelm Tell” by 
Schiller, Literal Translation Series. (McKay). 


T was the mission of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, the first of Germany’s really 
great writers, to commence the move- 

ment that finally freed his country from 
its long burden of a foreign literary yoke. 
Till the time of Frederick the Great Ger- 
many had no national life; till the time 
of Lessing she had no literary prestige. 
It is significant to note that the beginnings 
of both the national life and literary pres- 
tige were contemporaneous. 

The Germans had been accustomed to 
seek their literary guidance from France 
and Italy, the former especially; no one 
seemed to realize that out of Germany 
could come anything original and indi- 
vidual. Lessing destroyed this idea and 
‘inspired in his countrymen, through his 
daring and courageous expression, a con- 
fidence in their own powers, thus awaken- 
ing the long-dormant faculty for creation 
and making clear the way for a Goethe and 
a Schiller, and, with and after them, a 
noble line in which appear some of the 
most significant of the world’s literary 
giants. 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at 
Camenz, in Saxony, on January 22, 1729. 
He attended the Latin school in 

Lessing the town and later went to the 
1729-1781 school of St. Afra, at Meissen. 
As a student he was exceed- 

ingly apt and advanced quickly; as a boy 


he was good-natured and kind of heart, 
with just a slight penchant for sarcasm. 

At seventeen he went to Leipsic, intend- 
ing to study theology, but he devoted most 
of his time to the classics, and found a very 
pleasing companion in the young phil- 
osopher, Kestner, whose influence was 
scarcely in the line of persuading him to 
greater effort in a Church career. More- 
over, he was attending regularly the per- 
formances of a popular Leipsic actress 
named Frau Neuber and these perform- 
ances stimulated the dramatic instinct 
within him. As a result he began thé first of 
his comedies, “The Young Scholar,” which 
was produced by Frau Neuber when the 
author was nineteen years of age. 

All this, however, was most displeasing 
to his orthodox father, a clergyman of 
Camenz, and the youth was peremptorily 
recalled home. Through much persuasion 
he was allowed a few months later to re- 
turn to Leipsic, this time to take a course 
in medicine, but his ambition to become a 
great dramatist was too strong, and after 
the disbanding of Frau Neuber’s company 
he went to Wittenberg, and from there to 
Berlin, where his literary career proper 
began. Here he made many translations 
of historic works, wrote comedies and 
edited a paper. 

At twenty-two he became literary critic 
of the “Voss Gazette,” and in the latter ca- 
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pacity his honesty and fearlessness ren- 
dered his criticisms a source of dread to 
most literary aspirants. At the same time 
he was composing lyrics, and a number of 
critical letters, as well as plays, several of 
which were then published, among them 
“The Young Scholar,” “The Free Think- 
er,’ “The Woman-Hater” and “The 
Jews.” His prose tragedy, “Philotas,” was 
issued in 1759. 

A year later, his health being poor, he 
accepted the position of secretary to Gen- 
eraleGanentzein, governor of Breslau, and 
remained as such for five years. In 1765 
he returned to Berlin and, during a two 
years’ residence there, wrote his two great- 
est works, “Laocoon” and “Minna von 
Barnhelm.” ‘The first of these had a tre- 
mendous effect upon Goethe, in connection 
with whom Mr. H. G. Atkins writes in a 
Goethe biography, 

Lessing’s “Laokoon,” “that ray of light from 
the dark clouds,” that luminous attempt to de- 
fine the limits of poetry and the plastic arts, 
which has stimulated and inspired even: more 
minds than it had convinced. On Goethe its 
effects were electrical, and new worlds of ar- 
tistic possibilities opened up before his eyes. 

“Minna von Barnhelm” is the most im- 
portant of Lessing’s dramas. At Ham- 
burg, in 1767, Lessing established a na- 
tional theatre, and opened a_ printing 
house. Both failed, and left the author 
overwhelmed with debts. He became 
librarian at Wolfenbuttel and remained at 
this post till his death, which occurred on 
January 22,1781. His wife had died three 
years earlier, and this had contributed to 
his general burdens and unhappiness, as 
the union of the two had been founded 
upon a most beautiful and unselfish affec- 


tion. 


Coleridge says of Lessing, 

Neither Schiller’s nor Goethe’s prose style 
approaches to Lessing’s, whose writings, for 
manner, are absolutely perfect. 

And James Russell Lowell wfites, 


There is that life in Lessing’s thought which 
engenders life, and not only thinks for us, but 
makes us think. Not skeptical, but forever 
testing and inquiring, it is out of the cloud of 
his own doubt that the flash comes at last with 
sudden and vivid illumination. Flashes they 


are, indeed, his finest intuitions, and of very 
different quality from the equable north-light 
of the artist. He felt it, and said it of himself, 
“Ever so many flashes of lightning do not 
make daylight.” 


News 


Selection 


From “Minna von Barnhelm,” by Lessing. 


Translated from the German by Edward 
Brooks, Jr. Literal Translation Series. (Mc- 
Kay). 

The scenes of “Minna von Barnhelm” are 
laid in Berlin, at an inn where Major von Tell- 
heim, dismissed by the King from service, is 
compelled to yield his rooms to a newly-arrived 
lady of rank. The Major is in dire straits 
financially and has had to pawn his engage- 
ment ring in order to pay his landlord. 

The new guest at the inn proves to be von 
Tellheim’s fiancee. When he learns of her 
presence, he goes to her, tells her how he con- 
siders himself disgraced and how he feels it 
incumbent upon him to break their engage- 
ment. As a result the girl, who loves him 
dearly, adopts strategy, declares that her uncle 
has disowned her because of her devotion to 
Tellheim and asserts that now she is the one 
who cannot add to her lover’s burden by mar- 
rying him. At once Tellheim thinks it neces- 
sary to have her, that together they may make 
a new start in life. 

In the meantime, Tellheim is restored to his 
former place, his financial troubles come to an 
end. Finally all the misunderstanding is clear- 
ed; Minna confesses her ruse; her uncle comes 
and restores peace by giving them his sanction 
and blessing. 

The scene here quoted shows the reconcilia- 
tion of Minna and Major von Tellheim. The 
ring in question was the one that Tellheim 
pawned and that Minna later redeemed. 

First ServANT. Your ladyship, his excel- 
lency the Count. 

SECOND SERVANT. 
ship! 

FRANZISKA. It is he! It is he! 

Minna. Now, Tellheim, quick! 

Major TELLHEIM. (suddenly recovering him- 
self.) Who, who comes? Your uncle, Madam! 
this cruel uncle! Let him come, just let him 
come! Fear not. He shall not hurt you even 
by a look! He shall have to deal with me. 
“or You do not indeed deserve it of me. 

Minna. Quick! Tellheim, one embrace and 
forget it all. 

TELLHEIM. Ah, did I but know that you 
could regret 

Minna. No, I can never regret having ob- 
tained a sight of your whole heart. . . . . 
Ah what a man you are! And now to 
meet him. 

Major TELLHEIM. To meet whom? 

Minna. The best of your unknown friends. 

Major TELLHEIM. What. 

Minna. The Count, my uncle, my father, 
your father. My flight, his displeas- 
ure, my loss of property—do you not see that 
all is a fiction, credulous knight? 


He is coming, your lady- 





Major TELLHEIM. Fiction! But the ring, 
the ring? 

Minna. Where is the ring that I gave back 
to you? 
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Mayor TELLHEIM. You will take it again? 
Ah! now I am happy. Here, Minna. 
(Taking it from his pocket). 

Minna. Look at it first. Oh how blind are 
those that will not see. What ring 
is that? the one you gave me, or the one that 
I gave you? Is it not the one which I did not 
like to leave in the landlord’s possession? 

Major TELLHEIM. Heavens! what doI see? 
what do I hear? 

Minna. Shall I take it again now? Shall I? 
Give it to me! Give it! (takes it from him, and 
then puts it on his finger herself). There, now 
all is right. 

Major TELLHEIM. Where am I? (kissing 
her hand). Oh, malicious angel to torture me 
so! 

Minna. As a proof, my dear husband, that 
you shall never play me a trick without my 
playing you one in return. Do you 
suppose that you did not torture me also? 

Major, Oh, you actresses. But I ought to 
have known you! 


Goethe 


The greatest of all names in German 
literature is that of Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. Goethe was born 
Goethe at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on 
1749-1832 August 28, 1749. It was his 
father’s idea to have the boy 
educated at home with private masters for 
special branches, and this plan was pur- 
sued, with the result that Goethe’s educa- 
tion comprised a wide and diverse range 
of studies, supplemented by conglomerate 
reading and scattered scraps of informa- 
tion picked up wherever and whenever 
available. At eight he was reading Latin, 
Greek, French and Italian. 

The Seven Years’ War broke out in 
1756, and in 1759 the French occupied 
Frankfort. Comte Thoranc, the King’s 
Lieutenant, fell to the share of Goethe’s 
father, and through the French Count the 
son learned many things regarding art and 
conceived that ambition for drawing and 
painting which later led him to adopt art 
as a profession, and throughout his life this 
ran parallel with his profession of letters. 
The French occupation was also the means 
of bringing a French theatre into the town, 
and in this Goethe became familiar with 
theatrical life both before and behind the 
scenes. 

In 1765 Goethe matriculated at Leipsic, 
taking jurisprudence for his course. _ IIl- 
ness caused his return to Frankfcrt in 1768, 
and in 1770 he entered the University of 
Strasburg. During his Strasburg residence 


began his friendship with Johann Herder, 
a man five years older than Goethe, but 
far in advance of him in the knowledge of 
the world and of men. Through Herder, 
Goethe’s literary outlook was broadened 
and deepened, as Mr. H. G. Atkins says, 
“the Bible, Homer, Ossian and Shakes- 
peare became for him the world’s great 
books—mighty outgrowths of a universal 
spirit of poetry, above which they towered, 
but from which they derived their 
strength.” 

To the Strasburg days also belongs 
Goethe’s love-affair with Friederike Brion, 
daughter of the pastor of Sesenheim. She 
it was who inspired many of his best lyrics 
and the romance gave promise of a culmi- 
nation in marriage, but whether it was the 
inconstancy of genius or the realization of 
the girl’s simplicity, seeming to unfit her 
for the place Goethe would offer to her, 
one cannot say. They parted, the poet 
leaving Friedericke in great sorrow, deeply 
affected himself at thus causing her pain 
and seeming, according to some, to ex- 
press his regret in the characters of Clar- 
chen in “Egmont” and Gretchen in 
“Faust.” 

Goethe obtained his degree of licentiate 
of law in 1771, and returned to Frankfort. 
In 1772 he went as practitioner to the Im- 
perial Chamber of Justice to Wetzlar. 
Here it was that he became acquainted 
with Charlotte Buff, the famous Charlotte 
of “Werther.” For six months he lived 
close to the object of his affection, know- 
ing all the time that she was engaged to 
his friend Kestner, but willing to take sec- 
ond place if only to be near her. But this 
could scarcely last, and in the early fall, 
the poet, overwrought and wild with the 
thought that Charlotte could never be his, 
fled from Wetzlar. That matters improved, 
however, is testified to by the fact that 
Goethe furnished the wedding-ring for 
Kestner and Charlotte and their eldest boy 
was given the name of Wolfgang. 

The first work that gave Goethe wide- 
spread popularity was “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” published in 1773. With this 
Goethe was received as the leader of the 
new literary movement, which became 
known as the “Storm and Stress.” As 
Mr. Atkins, in his “Life of Goethe,” ex- 
presses it. 
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pacity his honesty and fearlessness ren- 
dered his criticisms a source of dread to 
most literary aspirants. At the same time 
he was composing lyrics, and a number of 
critical letters, as well as plays, several of 
which were then published, among them 
“The Young Scholar,” “The Free Think- 
er,” “The Woman-Hater” and “The 
Jews.” His prose tragedy, “Philotas,” was 
issued in 1759. 

A year later, his health being poor, he 
accepted the position of secretary to Gen- 
eral*Ganentzein, governor of Breslau, and 
remained as such for five years. In 1765 
he returned to Berlin and, during a two 
years’ residence there, wrote his two great- 
est works, “Laocoon” and “Minna von 
Barnhelm.” The first of these had a tre- 
mendous effect upon Goethe, in connection 
with whom Mr. H. G. Atkins writes in a 
Goethe biography, 

Lessing’s “Laokoon,” “that ray of light from 
the dark clouds,” that luminous attempt to de- 
fine the limits of poetry and the plastic arts, 
which has stimulated and inspired even more 
minds than it had convinced. On Goethe its 
effects were electrical, and new worlds of ar- 
tistic possibilities opened up before his eyes. 

“Minna von Barnhelm” is the most im- 
portant of Lessing’s dramas. At Ham- 
burg, in 1767, Lessing established a na- 
tional theatre, and opened a printing 
house. Both failed, and left the author 
overwhelmed with debts. He became 
librarian at Wolfenbuttel and remained at 
this post till his death, which occurred on 
January 22,1781. His wife had died three 
years earlier, and this had contributed to 
his general burdens and unhappiness, as 
the union of the two had been founded 
upon a most beautiful and unselfish affec- 


tion. 


Coleridge says of Lessing, 

Neither Schiller’s nor Goethe’s prose style 
approaches to Lessing’s, whose writings, for 
manner, are absolutely perfect. 

And James Russell Lowell writes, 


There is that life in Lessing’s thought which 
engenders life, and not only thinks for us, but 


makes us think. Not skeptical, but forever 
testing and inquiring, it is out of the cloud of 
his own doubt that the flash comes at last with 
sudden and vivid illumination. Flashes they 
are, indeed, his finest intuitions, and of very 
different quality from the equable north-light 
of the artist. He felt it, and said it of himself, 
“Ever so many flashes of lightning do not 
make daylight.” 


News 


Selection 


From “Minna von Barnhelm,” by Lessing. 


Translated from the German by Edward 
Brooks, Jr. Literai Translation Series. (Mc- 
Kay). 

The scenes of “Minna von Barnhelm” are 
laid in Berlin, at an inn where Major von Tell- 
heim, dismissed by the King from service, is 
compelled to yield his rooms to a newly-arrived 
lady of rank. The Major is in dire straits 
financially and has had to pawn his engage- 
ment ring in order to pay his landlord. 

The new guest at the inn proves to be von 
Tellheim’s fiancee. When he learns of her 
presence, he goes to her, tells her how he con- 
siders himself disgraced and how he feels it 
incumbent upon him to break their engage- 
ment. As a result the girl, who loves him 
dearly, adopts strategy, declares that her uncle 
has disowned her because of her devotion to 
Tellheim and asserts that now she is the one 
who cannot add to her lover’s burden by mar- 
rying him. At once Tellheim thinks it neces- 
sary to have her, that together they may make 
a new start in life. 

In the meantime, Tellheim is restored to his 
former place, his financial troubles come to an 
end. Finally all the misunderstanding is clear- 
ed; Minna confesses her ruse; her uncle comes 
and restores peace by giving them his sanction 
and blessing. 

The scene here quoted shows the reconcilia- 
tion of Minna and Major von Tellheim. The 
ring in question was the one that Tellheim 
pawned and that Minna later redeemed. 


First Servant. Your ladyship, his excel- 
lency the Count. 

SECOND SERVANT. 
ship! 

FrAnzIsKA. It is he! It is he! 

Minna. Now, Tellheim, quick! 

Major TELLHEIM. (suddenly recovering him- 
self.) Who, who comes? Your uncle, Madam! 
this cruel uncle! Let him come, just let him 
come! Fear not. He shall not hurt you even 
by a look! He shall have to deal with me. 
ta You do not indeed deserve it of me. 

Minna. Quick! Tellheim, one embrace and 
forget it all. 

TELLHEIM. 
could regret— 

Minna. No, I can never regret having ob- 
tained a sight of your whole heart. sag 
Ah what a man you are! And now to 
meet him. 

Major TELLHEIM. To meet whom? 

Minna. The best of your unknown friends. 

Major TELLHEIM. What. 

Minna. The Count, my uncle, my father, 
your father. My flight, his displeas- 
ure, my loss of property—do you not see that 
all is a fiction, credulous knight? 

Major TELLHEIM. Fiction! 
the ring? 

MINNA. 
to you? 


He is coming, your lady- 


Ah, did I but know that you 


But the ring, 


Where is the ring that I gave back 
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Major TELLHEIM. You will take it again? 
Ah! now I am happy. : Here, Minna. 
(Taking it from his pocket). 

Minna. Look at it first. Oh how blind are 
those that will not see. : What ring 
is that? the one you gave me, or the one that 
I gave you? Is it not the one which I did not 
like to leave in the landlord’s possession? 

Major TELLHEIM. Heavens! what doI see? 
what do I hear? 

Minna. Shall I take it again now? Shall I? 
Give it to me! Give it! (takes it from him, and 
then puts it on his finger herself). There, now 
all is right. 

Mayor TELLHEIM. Where am I? (kissing 
her hand). Oh, malicious angel to torture me 
so! 

Minna. As a proof, my dear husband, that 
you shall never play me a trick without my 
playing you one in return. . . . . Do you 
suppose that you did not torture me also? 

Major, Oh, you actresses. But I ought to 
have known you! 


Goethe 


The greatest of all names in German 
literature is that of Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. Goethe was born 
Goethe at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on 
1749-1832 August 28, 1749. It was his 
father’s idea to have the boy 
educated at home with private masters for 
special branches, and this plan was pur- 
sued, with the result that Goethe’s educa- 
tion comprised a wide and diverse range 
of studies, supplemented by conglomerate 
reading and scattered scraps of informa- 
tion picked up wherever and whenever 
available. At eight he was reading Latin, 
Greek, French and Italian. 

The Seven Years’ War broke out in 
1756, and in 1759 the French occupied 
Frankfort. Comte Thoranc, the King’s 
Lieutenant, fell to the share of Goethe’s 
father, and through the French Count the 
son learned many things regarding art and 
conceived that ambition for drawing and 
painting which later led him to adopt art 
as a profession, and throughout his life this 
ran parallel with his profession of letters. 
The French occupation was also the means 
of bringing a French theatre into the town, 
and in this Goethe became familiar with 
theatrical life both before and behind the 
scenes. 

In 1765 Goethe matriculated at Leipsic, 
taking jurisprudence for his course. _ IIl- 
ness caused his return to Frankfcrt in 1768, 
and in 1770 he entered the University of 
Strasburg. During his Strasburg residence 


began his friendship with Johann Herder, 
a man five years older than Goethe, but 
far in advance of him in the knowledge of 
the world and of men. Through Herder, 
Goethe’s literary outlook was broadened 
and deepened, as Mr. H. G. Atkins says, 
“the Bible, Homer, Ossian and Shakes- 
peare became for him the world’s great 
books—mighty outgrowths of a universal 
spirit of poetry, above which they towered, 
but from which they derived their 
strength.” 

To the Strasburg days also belongs 
Goethe’s love-affair with Friederike Brion, 
daughter of the pastor of Sesenheim. She 
it was who inspired many of his best lyrics 
and the romance gave promise of a culmi- 
nation in marriage, but whether it was the 
inconstancy of genius or the realization of 
the girl’s simplicity, seeming to unfit her 
for the place Goethe would offer to her, 
one cannot say. They parted, the poet 
leaving Friedericke in great sorrow, deeply 
affected himself at thus causing her pain 
and seeming, according to some, to ex- 
press his regret in the characters of Clar- 
chen in “Egmont” and Gretchen in 
“Faust.” 

Goethe obtained his degree of licentiate 
of law in 1771, and returned to Frankfort. 
In 1772 he went as practitioner to the Im- 
perial Chamber of Justice to Wetzlar. 
Here it was that he became acquainted 
with Charlotte Buff, the famous Charlotte 
of “Werther.” For six months he lived 
close to the object of his affection, know- 
ing all the time that she was engaged to 
his friend Kestner, but willing to take sec- 
ond place if only to be near her. But this 
could scarcely last, and in the early fall, 
the poet, overwrought and wild with the 
thought that Charlotte could never be his, 
fled from Wetzlar. That matters improved, 
however, is testified to by the fact that 
Goethe furnished the wedding-ring for 
Kestner and Charlotte and their eldest boy 
was given the name of Wolfgang. 

The first work that gave Goethe wide- 
spread popularity was “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” published in 1773. With this 
Goethe was received as the leader of the 
new literary movement, which became 
known as the “Storm and Stress.” As 
Mr. Atkins, in his “Life of Goethe,” ex- 
presses it, 
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The movement was one of liberty and in- 
dividuality, both in thought and expression, and 
just as it claimed freedom from the literary 
conventions and free play for the personality 
of the writer, so it asserted for the citizen the 
rights and duties of individuality against the 
cramping traditions of an outlived past. 


From 1772 to 1774 Goethe was actively 
engaged in producing manuscript, working 
at the same time as an advocate. “Wer- 


ther” was published in 1774 and at once 


Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Duke invited the poet to visit him 
later at Mainz, from which visit may be 
dated a friendship that played a significant 
part in Goethe’s life. The same year 
found him making love to Anna Elizabeth 
Schoenemann, known as Lili, and the two 
became engaged, but it seemed that the 
union was not destined to be, for we find 
trouble arising and a welcome summons 
from the side of his sweetheart comes in 


From Muhlbach s ‘* Gosihe and/Schiller’’ 


GOETHE 


created a sensation. It was almost imme- 
diately followed by “Clavigo,” a play 
founded on the memoirs of Beaumarchais. 
It was about this time that ““Mahomet” was 
begun, and some scenes of “Faust” were 
written. 

December of 1774 was an important 
month in Goethe’s career, for then Duke 
Karl August of Weimar visited Frank- 
fort, and Goethe was introduced to him. 


the form of an invitation from the Duke to 
visit him at Weimar. Then began his 
years of service, for the Duke prevailed 
upon him to remain at the little capital. 
In 1776 he was made Privy Councillor oi 
legation, with a vote in the ducal council; 
in 1778 he went with the Duke to Berlin; 
and in 1782 he was ennobled and made 
president of the ducal chamber. In 17 

he went to Venice, wearied with life at 
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the court, and did not return to Weimar 
until 1788, in which year he met Christine 
Vulpius, whom he married in 1806, His 
son, August, was born in 1789, and in 1790 
Goethe again went to Venice. He became 
director of the ducal theatre in 1791, and 
held the position till 1817. In 1792 he 
went to the war with the Duke, and was 
present at the siege of Mainz. 

The friendship with Schiller began in 
1794. After that year he devoted his 
whole time to literature. 


Courtesy of D. Appleton and Co. 


ties of friendship had bound the two close- 
ly, and Goethe’s sorrow at the younger 


poet’s death, twenty-seven years before his 


own, was keen to the last. 


Selections 


From “The Sorrows of Werther.” By Goethe. 
World Classics Series (L. C. Page & Co). 


Must it be ever thus, that the source of our 
happiness must also be the fountain of our 
misery? The full and ardent sentiment which 
animated my heart with the love of Nature, 


From Muhlbach's ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller” 


SCHILLER 


“Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre” was 
published in 1796; “Hermann und Doro- 
thea” in 1797; the first part of “Faust” 
appeared in 1808, and “Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre” was issued in 1821. The 
second part of “Faust” did not appear 
until after the poet’s death. He had work- 
ed on “Faust,” off and on, for sixty years 
and it is undoubtedly the crown of his 
labors. 

Goethe died in 1832 and one of the last 
names on his lips was that of Schiller. The 


overwhelming me with a torrent of delight, 
and which brought all paradise before me, has 
now become an insupportable torment, a de- 
mon which perpetually pursues and harasses 
me. When in bye-gone days I gazed from these 
rocks upon yonder mountains across the river, 
and upon the green, flowery valley below me, 
and saw all Nature budding and bursting 
around; the hills clothed from foot to peak 
with tall, thick forest trees; the valleys in alt 
their varied windings, shaded with the loveliest 
woods; and the soft river gliding along among 
the lisping reeds, mirroring the beautiful clouds 
which the soft evening breeze wafted across 
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the sky—when I heard the groves about me 
melodious with the music of birds, and saw 
the million swarms of insects dancing in the 
last golden beams of the sun, whose setting 
rays awoke the humming beetles from their 
grassy beds, whilst the subdued tumult around 
directed my attention to the ground, and I 
there observed the arid rock compelled to 
yield nutriment to the dry moss, whilst the 
heath flourished upon the barren sands below, 
all this displayed to me the inner warmth 
which animates all nature, and filled and glowed 
within my heart. I felt myself exalted by this 
overflowing fulness to the perception of the 
Godhead, and the glorious forms of an infinite 
universe became visible to my soul. Stupen- 
dous mountains encompassed me, abysses 
yawned at my feet, and cataracts fell headlong 
down before me; impetuous rivers rolled 
through the plain and rocks and mountains re- 
sounded from afar. In the depths of the earth 
I saw innumerable powers in motion, and mul- 
tiplying to infinity; whilst upon its surface, and 
beneath the heavens, there teemed ten thou- 
sand varieties of living creatures. Everything 
around is alive with an infinite number of 
forms; while mankind fly for security to their 
pretty houses from the shelter of which they 
rule in their imaginations over the wide-ex- 
tended universe. Poor fool! in whose petty 
estimation all things are little. From the inac- 
cessible mountains, across the desert which no 
mortal foot has trod, far as the confines of the 
unknown ocean, breathes the spirit of the eter- 
nal Creator; and every atom to which He has 
given existence finds favor in His sight. Ah! 
how often at this time has the flight of a bird, 
soaring above my head, inspired me with the 
desire of being transported to the shores of 
those immeasurable waters, there to quaff the 
pleasures of life from the foaming goblet of the 
Infinite, and to partake, even with the confined 
powers of my soul, the beatitude of that Crea- 
tor who accomplishes all things in Himself. 
and through Himself. 

My dear friend, the bare recollection of those 
hours still consoles me. Even this effort to 
recall those ineffable sensations, and give them 
utterance, exalts my soul above itself, and 
makes me doubly feel the intensity of my pres- 
ent anguish. 

It is as if a curtain had been drawn before 
my eyes, and, instead of prospects of eternal 
life, the abyss of an ever-open grave yawned 
before me. Can we say of anything that it 
exists when all passes away,—when time, with 
the speed of a storm, carries all things for- 
ward,—and our transitory existence, hurried 
along by the torrent, is either swallowed up 
by the waves or dashed against the rocks? 
There is not a moment but preys upon you,— 
not a moment in which you do not yourself 
The most innocent walk 





become a destroyer. 


News 


deprives of life thousands of poor insects, one 
step destroys the fabric of the industrious ant, 
and converts a little world into chaos. No; it 
is not the great calamities of the world, the 
floods that sweep away whole villages, the 
earthquakes which swallow up our towns, that 
affect me. My heart is wasted by the thought 
of that destructive power which lies concealed 
in every part of universal Nature. Nature has 
formed nothing that does not consume itself, 
and every object near it: so that, surrounded 
by earth and air and all the active powers, I 
wander on my way with aching heart; and the 
universe is to me a fearful monster, forever 
devouring its own offspring. 


From “Faust.” By Goethe. 


Goethe’s Faust. Translated by Albert G. 
Latham, Temple Classics. 
Night. 
In a high-vaulted, narrow Gothic chamber, 
FAUST, restless, on his seat at the desk. 


I have studied, alas! Philosophy, 

And Jurisprudence, and Medicine, too, 

And, saddest of all, Theology, 

With ardent labor through and through. 
And here I stick, as wise poor fool, 

As when my steps first turned to school. 
Master they style me, Doctor, forsooth, 

And nigh ten years, o’er rough and smooth, 
And up and down, acrook and across, 

I lead my pupils by the nose, 

And know that in truth, we can know—naught. 
My heart is turned to coal at the thought. 

I am wiser, true, than your coxcomb-tribe, 
Your Doctor and Master, Parson and Scribe; 
To no idol of scruple or doubt do I grovel, 

I know no fear of Hell or of Devil. 

But joy is a stranger to my seclusion. 

I hug to my heart no fond illusion, 

As that I know aught worth the knowing, 

Or men could better my wisdom showing. 


And then, I own nor wealth nor land, 
Nor honour nor glory can command; 

A dog would scorn such life to lead. 

So I’ve to magic in my need, 

If haply spirit power and speech 

May many a hidden mystery teach, 

That I with bitter labour so 

No more need say what I do not know; 
That I the mighty inmost tether 

May know, that binds the world together; 
All germs, all forces that lifewards struggle 
And with vain words no longer juggle. 


Would thou, Full-orbed moon, didst shine 
Thy last upon this pain of mine, 

Thou whom, from this my desk, so oft, 

I watched at midnight climb aloft. 

O’er books and papers thou didst send 
Thy radiance, melancholy friend. 
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Ah! could, I, on some mountain-height, 
Glide onward, steeped in thy dear light, 
Round mountain-caves, with spirits hover, 
Or float the moonlit meadows over! 

From fume of learning purge my soul, 
Bathe in thy dew and so be whole! 


Woe! still within this dungeon’s thrall? 
Accursed, stifling hole in the wall, 

Where heaven’s own blessed radiance strains 
But dimly through the painted panes, 


Whose room is crammed with tome on tome, 


Fretted with worms, with dust o’erlaid, 
And up to the ceiling’s vaulted dome 
With smoke-stained paper all arrayed; 
Glasses and gallipots crowd the rack, 
Vain instruments the room encumber, 
Crammed in with old, ancestral lumber, 
That is thy world! a world, alack! 


And canst thou ask why in thy breast 
Thy choking heart is ill at ease, 

Why, with a nameless pain opprest, 

Thy pulse of life dost fail and freeze? 

God fashioned man that he should root 
In living Nature; thine the fault! 

Thou dwellest in a charnel-vault, 

’Midst mouldering bones of man and brute. 


Flee! out into the boundless land! 
This book of mystic Gramarye, 

The work of Nostradamus’s* hand, 
An all-sufficing guide will be. 

Thou’lt see what course the stars do hold; 
And, if but Nature teach thee, soon 
Thy soul the mystery will unfold 

How spirits each with each commune. 
Dry meditation here in vain 

The holy symbols would explain. 
Yourselves, ye spirits, hover near; 
Answer me now, if any hear! 


(He opens the book and his eye lights on the 


sign of the MACROCOSM.+) 


Ha! what a heavenly rapture at this sight, 
In sudden flood, with all my senses mingles. 
Through nerve and vein, young holy life’s de- 
lio 
light 


*Nostradamus, the Latin for Michel de 
Notre-Dame, physician-in-ordinary to Charles 
IX of France and a noted astrologer. His 
book of magic is Goethe’s own invention. 


*Macrocosm. Sign indicative of the uni- 
verse external to man who is the microcosm. 
In the mystic, cabalistic lore of the Middle 
Ages the macrocosm embraced three closely 
interrelated realms, the earthy, the heavenly 
and the super-heavenly. The ceaseless inter- 
change amongst these three is figured by the 
“three buckets” of the passage following Man, 
the microcosm, consists of three parts, body, 
mind and soul, which are analogous to the 
divisions of the Macrocosm. 


With a new-glowing ardour thrills and tingles. 

Was it a god, these symbols that did write, 

Which soothe to sleep my inner madness, 

Which fill my yearning heart with gladness, 

And with a strange, mysterious might 

Withdraw from Nature’s powers the veil, to 
cheer my sadness? 

Am I a god, such light on me hath broken? 

I see in this pure charactery 

Creative Nature, limned in vivid imagery. 

Now, now I know, what ’tis the sage hath 
spoken: 

“The spirit-world shuts not its portal; 

“Thine heart is dead, thy senses sleep; 

“Up in the crimson day-spring, mortal, 

“All undismayed, thy bosom steep.” 


(He considers the sign.) 


Into the whole how all things weave, 

One in another work and live. 

What heavenly forces up and down are ranging, 
The golden buckets interchanging, 

With wafted benison winging, 

From Heaven through the earth are springing, 
All through the all-harmonious ringing. 


A glorious pageant, yet a pageant merely. 

Thou boundless Nature, where shall I grasp 
thee clearly? 

Where you, ye breasts, founts of all life that 
fail not, 

At which both Heaven and earth are nursed? 

For ye the withered breast doth thirst— 

Ye well, ye slake, I faint, yet ye avail not! 

(He opens the book petulantly at another 
part, and his eye falls upon the symbol of the 
Earth-spirit.t) 


How otherwise upon me works this sign! 

Thou, Spirit of Earth, to me are nigher. 

My powers I feel already higher, 

I glow as if with new-made wine. 

Full-steeled to tread the world I feel my mettle, 

Earth’s woe, Earth’s bliss, my soul cannot 
unsettle, 

I would not blench with worms to battle, 

Nor quail amidst the shipwreck’s crash and 
rattle. 

Clouds gather overhead— 

The moon withdraws her light— 

The lamp is dying. 

Vapors arise!—Red lightenings quiver 

About my head!—A shudder 

Down—walited from the vaulted gloom 

Lays hold on me. 

Spirit conjured, that hovering near me art, 

Unveil thyself! 

Ah, what a spasm racks my heart! 

To novel emotions 

My senses are stirred with storm like the 
ocean’s. 

I feel thee draw my heart, with might unmeas- 
ured. 

Thou must! thou must, through life stand on 
the hazard! 


t Earth-Spirit. An invention of the poet. 
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Schiller 


The great contemporary of Goethe, Jo- 
hann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, was 
born at Marbach, Wurtemberg, 
on November 10, 1759. He 
first went to school in the vil- 
lage of Lorch, then to the 
Latin school at Ludwigsburg. Like Les- 
sing, he intended to study Theology, but, 
in accordance with the command of the 
Duke, Karl Eugen, whom Schiller’s father 
served in the capacity of park-keeper, the 
youth entered the military academy which 
the Duke had just established at his cas- 
tle, Solitude. This was in 1773, and the 
study which was selected for him was the 
law. In 1775 the academy was removed 
to Stuttgart, and here he chose medicine in 
preference to jurisprudence. He finished 
in 1780, whereupon he was appointed regi- 
mental surgeon at Stuttgart. 

His career as a writer began in 1781, 
with the publication of “Die Rauber” 
(“The Robbers”), which was produced at 
Mannheim in 1782, whither the author 
went to see the first performance. For 
this, he incurred the displeasure of the 
Duke, who had him arrested, and forbade 
him to write anything thereafter not ap- 
pertaining strictly to his profession. So 
angered was Schiller by this treatment that 
he fled Wurtemberg and went to live un- 
der an assumed name, in Bauerbach, 
where he wrote “Fiesco.” He was for a 
time dramatist to the theatre at Mannheim, 
and in about 1784 undertook to issue a 
theatrical journal. In this were printed 
many of his best poems and most of “Don 
Carlos.” In 1785 he went to Leipsic and 
from there to Dresden, where he finished 
“Don Carlos,” his first great play. Two 
years later found him in Weimar, and here 
he met Charlotte von Lengefeld, his future 
wife. He married her in 1788, when he 


Schiller 
1759-1805 


was appointed to a professorship at Jena, 
but his work and the effort that he put 
into the writing of his history of the Thirty 


News 


Years’ War, impaired his health. The 
friendship with Goethe began in 1794, and 
the magazine “Die Horen” was started. 
This lasted but a short time, yet in that 
space the famous “Xenien,” a collection of 
satirical epigrams, composed by Goethe 
and Schiller in collaboration, was brought 
into being. The triology, “Wallenstein,” 
accounted one of the very greatest of 
German dramas, was written by Schil- 
ler in 1798-99 and about the same 
time the poet settled permanently at Wei- 
mar. From then until his death, which 
was in’ 1805, he devoted himself to writing 
plays and dramas, among the last, many 
of his best-known—‘Maria Stuart,’’ 1800; 
“Die Jungfrau von Orleans” (“The Maid 
of Orleans”), 1801; and “Wilhelm Tell,” 
1804. 

Carlyle says, in his “Life of Friedrich 
Schiller,” 


It is not the predominating force of any one 
faculty that impresses us in Schiller; but the 
general force of all. Every page of his writ- 
ings bears the stamp of internal vigour; new 
aspects of known truth, bold though happy 
imagery, lofty emotion. Schiller would have 
been no common man, though he had alto- 
gether wanted the qualities peculiar to poets. 
His intellect is clear, deep and comprehensive; 
its deductions, frequently elicited from numer- 
ous and distant premises, are presented under 
a magnificent aspect, in the shape of theorems, 
embracing an immense multitude of minor 
propositions. 

Bulwer Lytton writes in his “Life of 
Schiller,” 

No author ever had more earpestness than 
Schiller, his earnestness was the real secret of 
his greatness; this combination of philosophy 
and poetry, this harmony between genius and 
conscience, sprang out of the almost unrivalled 
equality of proportions which gave symmetry 
to his various faculties. With him the imagina- 
tion and the intellect were so nicely balanced, 
that one knows not which was the greater; 
owing, happily, to the extensive range of his 
studies, it may be said that, as the intellect was 
enriched, the imagination was strengthened. 
Therefore, his philosophy, in strict accordance 
with his poetry, was designed not so much to 
convince as to ennoble; it addresses the soul 
rather than the. understanding. 
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Educational 


General History 


Lesson XVIII 


Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book 
News. The history of ancient Greece commenced the course, including the rise 
of Athens to the Peloponnesian War, the war itself, the Spartan supremacy and 
the Theban and Macedonian supremacies, to the division of Alexander’s Empire 


and the end of Greek independence. 


Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 1904, 
issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tarquinian 
Rule in Rome and the first years of the early Republic. The present lesson takes 


up the Agrarian Laws of the Republic. 


The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. 


The Latin Confederacy consisted of about 
twelve independent cities, of which the most 
important were Aricia and Tusculum. The 
Hernican League consisted of about five cities 
and later the two confedercies joined forces. 

The year following the secession of the 
Plebs, a treaty was made with the Latin Con- 
federacy by the Roman consul, Spurius Cas- 
situs. The idea was a union for the purpose 
of protection against the mountaineer robbers, 
the Sabines, the Aequians and the Volscians. 
According to the agreement the three partici- 
pants were to be upon terms of peace and 
equality, but as was natural, Rome gradually 
absorbed the smaller cities and presently came 
to regard them as dependents rather than as 
equals. 

The land question in Rome arose in some 
such way as this. In accordance with the cus- 
tom of ancient times, Rome had secured large 
tracts of lands through conquest, it being the 
rule to punish a vanquished nation by con- 
fiscating a third or thereabouts of its land. 
These conquests were considered public lands, 
“ager publicus.” In case of any part of it being 
sold it became “ager privatus.” But selling 
was not always convenient or possible, so an- 
other mode of making use of these lands was 
instituted. This mode of disposition resembled 
somewhat the American idea of the “squatter.” 
A man might go out and occupy the land, 
taking as much of it as he pleased and paying 
to the government for the use of it a fixed 
proportion of the products, a tenth of whatever 


he raised or grazed thereon. The land was 
under these conditions called “ager occupatus” 
and the tenure was designated “possessio.” It 
was, however, only the patricians that were 
thus permitted to occupy it. This led to the 
holding of the lands by wealthy patricians, 
who, through long occupation and a not very 
strict system of collecting the dues, came at 
length to regard them as their own possessions 
and to buy and sell among themselves. But 
the lands so occupied were not subject to the 
regular taxation and when war necessitated 
extra heavy taxing, the burden fell on the 
plebeians. A remedy was proposed by Spurius 
Cassius, namely, that the state take possession 
of the lands again and apportion them out in 
equal shares among the plebeians. For this 
proposition, Cassius was accused of desiring 
to make himself popular among the people, 
with a view to becoming king. He was there- 
fore accused and convicted of treason and 
was put to death. 

As a direct result of the new laws set forth 
by Cassius and the discontent of the people, 
together with the determination of the pa- 
tricians not to yield the land, there ensued a 
state of contention that almost brought on a 
civil war. The tribunes, endowed as they were 
with extraordinary powers, took advantage of 
the situation and played the tyrant wherever 
possible, in this way aggravating the trouble 
to a great extent. Outside conflicts with the 
Volscians still further centributed to the 
weakening of the state. 
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News 


Mythology 


Lesson 


VII 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September, 1904, issue of Book 
News. It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world and the 
creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus to Mt. 


Caucasus. 


The lessons following have consisted of stories from Greek Mythology con- 
cerning the gods and their relationship to men, with one lesson (February, 
1905) on Norse Mythology. The present lesson consists of the stories, from the 
Greek, of Echo and Narcissus and of Cadmus. 

Books for supplementary reading are Murray’s “Manual of Mythology” 


(McKay) and Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable.” 


EcHo AND NARCISSUS. 

Echo was a beautiful nymph of the woods, a 
favorite with Diana, whom she often followed 
in the chase. But the failing of the little nymph 
was a tendency to talk too much and one day 
when Jupiter chose to disport himself among 
a number of her companions she held Juno 
back from seeking him by her continued chat- 
ter. For this the Queen determined to’ pun- 
ish her and so decreed that she should never 
use her voice of her own volition, but that she 
should repeat everything that she heard. 

One time, Echo fell in love with Narcissus, a 
beautiful youth, but when he saw and heard 
her he repulsed her. He also refused the love 
of some of her sisters, one of whom wished 
that he might one day know the grief of lov- 
ing without return. And the wish was granted, 
for Narcissus, leaning over a clear pool to 
drink, caught a glimpse of his own reflection 
and so pleased was he with the beauty of it 
that, thinking it to be a nymph, he straightway 
fell in love with it and besought it to come 
to him. When, after many efforts to bring it 
to him, it still continued to elude his embrace, 
the youth fell ill and died. When the nymphs 
who had loved him, sought to bury his body, 
they found that it had disappeared and in its 
place there grew a delicate flower which was 
thereafter known as the narcissus. 


SOT 


(McKay). 


CADMUS. 


Jupiter, disguised as a bull, ran away with 
Europa, daughter of Antenor, king of Phoen- 
icia, whereupon the king dispatched his son, 
Cadmus, to find and bring back the maiden. 
Unsuccessful after long wandering, Cadmus 
consulted the oracle of Apollo and was told 
that he would see a cow and that he should 
follow it until it stopped, where he should 
build a city called Thebes. Everything hap- 
pened as the oracle had predicted. Cadmus 
discovered the cow in a field, followed it and 
where it stopped, returned thanks and sent 
his men into a nearby wood for water. But 
in the wood they came upon a dragon which 
slew them with its fangs and poisonous breath. 
Cadmus, going to seek his men, found them 
dead and at once made an effort to kill the 
monster. The task was a difficult one, but he 
finally succeeded and hearing a voice bid him 
take the dragon’s teeth and sow them in the 
earth, he did so, making a furrow in the ground 
and planting the teeth. A crop of men sprang 
up and at once fell to killing one another until 
only five were left. These five helped Cadmus 
to build the city. Cadmus later married Har- 
monia, daughter of Venus, but because he had 
killed the serpent, which was sacred to Mars, 
an unhappy fate befell all his children and at 
last in anguish he wished that he might be a 
serpent if the serpent was so dear to the god. 
Immediately he was changed in form and, at 
her own prayer, his wife with him, so now 
they live in the woods, as serpents, though 
harmless ones. 
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Magazines 


the magazines for March. Stories 

by Justus Miles Forman, Edwin 
Lefevre, Roy Rolfe Gilson and James 
Branch Cabell appear in ‘“Harper’s;” in 
“Pearson’s,” this being an anniversary 
number, by the way, there is fiction by 
Owen Kildare, “The Level of the Sod- 
den ;” by Monsieur A. V., “The Phantom 
Torpedo Boats” and by H. G. Wells, “A 
Moth-Genus Novo.” In “Lippincott’s” the 
short stories are contributed by Caroline 
Duer, Mrs. Israel Zangwill and Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. “McClure’s” has a 
story, containing some poetry also, by Mr. 
William Butler Yeats, entitled “Red Han- 
rahan’s Vision;” the ‘Century’ numbers 
among its writers of fiction, Anne Warner, 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick and Caroline 
Abbott Stanley; the ‘Metropolitan” has a 
new Uncle Remus story, a sea-tale by 
Henry C. Rowland, and a short story by 
Alfred Henry Lewis; in the “Smart Set,” 
another anniversary number, the stories 
are by Beatrix Demarest Lloyd, Kate Jor- 
dan, Van Tassel Sutphen, Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke and Frances Aymar 
Mathews. 

The serials are of more than ordinary 
interest. “The Deluge,” by David Graham 
Phillips, in “Ainslee’s;” “The Golden 
Flood,” by Edwin Lefevre, in “Mc- 
Clure’s ;” a new short novel by Mrs. Wig- 
gin in the “Century,” with a new install- 


‘ICTION again has preponderance in 


for March 


ment of “Sandy,” by Alice Hegan Rice, in 
the same magazine; and “The House of 
Mirth,” by Mrs. Edith Wharton, in 
“Scribner’s,” are all worthy of note. A 
complete novel by Harold MacGrath, “The 
Princess Elopes,” in the “Smart Set;” a 
novelette, “The White Wasp,” by Robert 
E. MacAlarney, in “Ainslee’s ;” and *Béth 
Sides of the Shield,” another novelette, by 
Captain Archibald Britt, of the United 
States Navy, in “Lippincott’s,” are further 
agreeable features. 

General articles include “The Subway 
Deal,” by Ray Stannard Baker, in “Mc- 
Clure’s ;” “Political Problems of Europe— 
Education,” by Frank A. Vanderlip, in 
“Scribner’s ;” “The Backward Trail of the 
Saxon,” by John Fox, Jr., also in “Scrib- 
ner’s;” “International Arbitration,” by 
John Bassett Moore, in “Harper’s,” and 
“Sidney Lanier,” by Milton Harlow North- 
rup, in “Lippincott’s.” 

Articles that have a bearing upon Rus- 
sia are “The Outlook for Reform in Rus- 
sia,” by David Bell MacGowan, in the 
“Century.” “Three Days on the Volga,” 
by Captain T. Bentley Mott, in “Scrib- 
ner’s,” and “Russia’s Monastery Prisons,” 
by E. J. Dillon, in “Harper’s.” A special 
feature of “Harper’s” is “New Lamb Let- 
ters,” by W. Hazlitt. 

The subject for the March number of 
“Masters in Art” is Madame Vigee Le 
Brun. 


Best-Selling Books 


HE only books that are really selling 
are the books of fiction. Works 
on Japan and Pastor Wagner’s es- 
says are in demand, but the story has the 
weight of popularity. The long run of 
“The Masquerader,” the selling capacity 
of “The Clansmen,” the continued favor 
in which “Beverly” is being held, presages 
the superiority of the ephemeral over the 
permanent in the minds of the reading 
public. The best items of the list, and 
those are by no means the largest, are 
“The Prospector,” “Dr. Luke” and “The 
Secret Woman.” 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
FICTION: 

The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

The Clansmen. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Beverly of Graustark. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


The Mysterious Disappearance. By Gordon 
Holmes. 


God’s Good Man. By Marie Corelli. 
The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. 


The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 
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The Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips 


Oppenheim. 
Doctor Luke of the Labrador. By Norman 


Duncan. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Wonders of Life. By Ernst Haeckel. 
The Americans. By Hugo Munsterberg. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


FICTION: 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

The Man on the Box. By Harold MacGrath. 

The Clansmen. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Beverly of Graustark. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 

A Mysterious Wisappearance. By Gordon 
Holmes. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Wonders of Life. By Ernst Haeckel. 
Elwell on Bridge. 

Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

Man and Superman. By G. Bernard Shaw. 


Asked and 


Who is the author of the following lines? 


Tue Human Moror. 


In some great shop where countless shafts and 
wheels 

Whir out the long-drawn note of ceaseless toil, 

Often we think some fine machine reveals 

Almost a human instinct in its coil. 

But think of man within himself replete, 

With countless mechanisms, complex, com- 
plete; 

Is not man’s frame a factory more grand 

Than any building raised by mortal hand? 


This inquiry grew out of a perusal of “Sci- 
ence and Poetry in Conflict,’ Book News, Oc- 
tober, 1904. 

Moror, 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


Where can I find a short poem entitled ‘“En- 
dymion,” written by a German, I think, named 
Uhland, few of whose poems have been trans- 
lated. In the poem these lines occur: 


“Fate is cruel, my beloved; sorrow 
Comes with knowledge; never mortal heart 
Learned its bliss except with bliss to part.” 


ee Re. 


The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. 
My Appeal to America. By Charles Wagner. 


At Little, Brown and Co.’s, Boston. 


FICTION: 


The Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips 


Oppenheim. , 
The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katharine 


Green. ; 
Nancy Stair. By Elinor M. Lane. 
A Mysterious Disappearance. By Gordon 


Holmes. 
The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 


ton. 
Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop. 


By Anne Warner. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Strategies of Great Railroads. By Frank 


Spearman. ; : 
With Kuroki in Manchuria. By Frederick 


Palmer. 

Routine and Ideals. By Le Baron Briggs. 

Recollections of General Robert E. Lee. 
By Captain Robert E. Lee. 

The Awakening of Japan. By Akakura- 
Kakuso. 


Answered 
Barboursville, W. Va. 


Can anyone give the name of the author and 
the circumstances of the writing of a poem be- 
ginning, 

“Sleep sweetly in this quiet room 
O thou, who’er thou art 
And let no mournful yesterdays 


Disturb thy peaceful heart.” M. I. S. 


Barboursville, W. Va. 


Where can I find a poem, entitled, “Disil- 
lusion,” the first line of which ‘is, 


“Before a shrine a woman knelt.” 


Le ecm 


Was Dolly Varden a historical character or 


3. 


only a creation of Dickens? 


Dolly Varden was not a historical char- 
acter, but she has become so familiar a fig- 
ure through “Barnaby Rudge” that confu- 
sion on the point of her actual existence 
is in no way surprising. 
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Biography 


Joun Brown THE Hero. Personal Reminis- 
cences. By J. W. Winkley, author of “First 
Lessons in the New Thought.” With intro- 
duction by Frank B. Sanborn. Illustrated. 
126 pp. I2mo. James H. West Co., Boston. 


Wiih an introduction by Frank B. Sanborn, 
these personal reminiscences of John Brown 
cover the period from an August morning in 
1856 “A Call for Aid,’ through many scenes 
and sieges, with chapters on hazardous jour- 
neys, and battles, to the famous battle of Osa- 
watomie. A reproduction of a bust of John 
Brown is the frontispiece, and one or two illus- 
trations are scattered through the volume. 


Mormon MeEnace, THE. Confessions of John 
Doyle Lee. Introduction by Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Illustrated. 368 pp. 12mo. Home 
Protection Publishing Co., New York. 

John Doyle Lee was executed on Mountain 
Meadows, Washington County, Utah Territory, 
March 23, 1877, for his share in the massacre 
under Mormon orders. This republishes his 
account of his life and his connection with Mor- 
monism. It is preceded by an introduction by 
Alfred Henry Lewis in which the danger of 
Mormonism is described at length. This ac- 
count was originally published in 1877. Many 
of its statements have been attacked, but of 
their accuracy there seems to be no serious 
doubt. 


OrerRA SINGERS. By Gustav Kobbe. IIlustrat- 
ed. Quarto. Oliver Ditson Co. 


Clearly printed on heavy pages, with small 
processed reproductions let into the pages and 
an occasional full page photograph, giving the 
career and various successes of the famous 
singers, Nordica, Calve, Emma Eames, Melba, 
Sembrich, Mlle. Ternina, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Enrico Caruso, Jean and Edouard 
De Reszke. The volume closes with an ad- 
mirable collection of 16 pages of processed 
photographs, large and small, of famous men 
and women in the operatic world and a final 
chapter on opera singers off duty. 


History 


ConguEst oF THE SouTHWEsT, THE. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. The Expansion of the Re- 
public Series. D. Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the Expansion of the Republic 

Series and is an exhaustive review from the 


} os 


h fir ie ny “2 
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preliminary discussion as to Texas and its In- 
dependency to the Mexican War and its con- 
sequences. The volume contains 12 illustra- 


tions of battles and portraits, and various maps ° 


and plans. Of considerable importance as a 
book of accurate reference, it has the atithor’s 
usual lively manner. 


PrecuLIAR PeopLe, A. The Doukhobors. By 
Aylmer Maude, author of “Tolstoy and His 
Problems,” etc. Illustrated. 328 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Mr. Aylmer Maude has written with sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm upon Tolstoy. This led 
him into contact with Russian affairs. He 
made the arrangements for the migration of 
this singular sect of Russians to Canada. In 
this work he reviews the entire subject, de- 
scribing their history in Russia, entering at 
length into the steps by which they were re- 
moved to Canada, the strange obsessions which 
seized them there, and their development of a 
communal system of property. The book is 
least satisfactory in dealing with the various 
delusions which sprang up among this com- 
munity, which are narrated on second-hand 
evidence without original investigation. 


Letters and Addresses 


My AppEAL TO AMERICA. By Charles Wagner. 
With notes and introduction by Lyman Ab- 
bott. 61 pp. 12mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


A reprint in attractive but very simple form 
of Charles Wagner’s first address in this coun- 
try, together with Lyman Abbott’s introduc- 
tion. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM StuBsBs, BisHop oF Ox- 
FORD. 1825-1901. Edited by William Holden 
Hutton. With portrait. 415 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. Archibald Constable & Co., London. 


The historian, William Stubbs (1825-1901) left 
few materials for a biography of a life passed 
almost exclusively in historical studies and 
ecclesiastical administration. In this volume 
William Holden Hutton, his pupil, now Fellow 
of St. John’s, Oxford, and lecturer in eccles- 
iastical history, known as the author of many 
papers which continued the Bishop’s work 
and methods, has gathered the letters of Bishop 
Stubbs and those written to him, with brief ac- 
counts of his life, in youth, as country parson, 
professor, canon and bishop. A bibliography 
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completes the volume. It has a full index. His 
familiar letters give not only an*account of 
Stubbs’s life, but a continuous and illuminating 
picture. of the development of historical re- 
search in England by the group of men who 
laid the foundation of modern English history. 


Essays 


Busy Lire, Tur. By Charles Wagner. 192 
pp. 12mo. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


A discussion of the duty of man in the ac- 
tivities, the energies and the relations of life, 
whose principles are expressed in the close of 
its first chapter on the purpose of life: “Do 
that which you ought to do, that which the 
higher interests of yourself and others require 
that you should do; then be tranquil and trust 
yourself to Him who knows why the planets 
revolve in their orbits. The fundamental creed 
is to believe in life; the supreme heresy is the 
want of hope and confidence.” 


RETREAT OF A Port-NATURALIST, THE. By 
Clara Barrus. Poet Lore Brochures. With 
frontispiece. 30 pp. Paper. i12mo. . The 
Poet Lore Co., Boston. 

A charming little sketch of John Burroughs 
in his retreat among the hills on the western 
bank of the Hudson, nearly opposite Pough- 
keepsie, and a pleasant account of a visit paid 
him by the author one gray September day. 
It originally appeared in Poet Lore. 


Fiction 


Toucu oF Nature, Tue. Little Stories of 
Great Peoples. Retold by Augustus Mendon 
Lord. With illustrations by Edith Cleaves 
Barry. 

A collection which the author says in his 
preface, is the outcome of telling stories at 
Christmas and Easter, drawn from many 
sources, rather of a legendary and mythical 
order, and some for children, and some for 
grown-ups. 


Mopern Lecronary, A. By John Patrick Le 
Poer. 311 pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The “foreign Legion” is part of the Colonial 
Army of France, consisting of men of foreign 
birth who enlist in the French army. Its dis- 
cipline is severe, its service hard and its pun- 
ishment frightful. This narrative told in the 
first person, purporting to be an autobiography, 
tells the experience of an English school boy 
of 16 who volunteered in it, serving in Tonking, 
and against the Black Flags and North Africa. 
There is a little rill of a love story running 
through it of the sort to be expected in the 
foreign legion, with constant adventure. The 
scenes are carefully studied and the semblance 
of personal narrative well maintained. 


News 


Verse 


Apri Days. By Luella Clark. 
Richard G. Badger. 
Inspired by much in the Hymn Book and in 

Sunday school songs, these poems repeat fa- 

miliar themes in familiar words: 


I2mo. 


178 pp. 


“Lord of life, Thy tender care 
Doth in love our way prepare. 
*’Neath Thy ever watchful eye 

All our separate pathways lie.” 


As Tuoucut 1s Lep. Sonnets and Lyrics. By 
Alicia K. Van Buren. 48 pp. 12mo. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 

Poems on familiar themes of this order; 


“In vain I seek for fitting terms, my dear, 
Wherewith to tell you all the love I feel. 
Alas, the blundering words do but conceal 
The heart’s intent. I am like those who hear 
The mind’s ethereal music, sweet and clear, 
And yet whose fingers, lacking skill or ease, 
Bring naught but painful discords from the 
keys.” 


By Marion Longfellow. 
103 pp. I2mo. Richard 


ConrTRASTED SONGS. 
With frontispiece. 
G. Badger. 
Poems of patriotism and travel with some of 

consolation and many of religious sentiment, as: 


“Nearer my rest with each succeeding day 
That bears me still mine own allotted task! 
Nearer my rest! The clouds roll swift away 
And naught remains, O Lord, for me to ask.” 


Corporat Day. By Charles Henry St. John. 
48 pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 


A_rhymed narrative of a volunteer in the 
Civil War. 


Dawn OF FREEDOM, THE, Or, THE Last Days 
OF CHIVALRY AND OTHER PorEMs. By Charles 
Henry St. John. 156 pp. 12mo. Richard G. 
Badger. 

The opening poem is a mediaeval story. The 
rest is for the most part occasional and de- 
scriptive verse and verse of sentiment, as: 


“Too late to plant the tender seed; 
The sowing time is past; 

Too late to prop the drooping vine. 
I hear the wintry blast! 


“Too late to gather fruit again, 
The orchard trees are bare; 

Too late to search the autumn fields; 
The gleaners have been there! 


“Too late to rear a temple now, 
The pleading time is o’er; 

Too late to shift the rudder now; 
I hear the breakers roar!” 
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Diat oF THE Heart, Toe. By Philip Green 
Wright. 61 pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Verbal conceits cast into rhyme and meas- 

ure: 


“The clocks that follow faithfully 
The sun upon its way 

Record the time but bunglingly; 
When She is near is day.” 


Ecuoes. By Elizabeth H. Rand. 55 pp. 12mo. 
Richard G. Badger. 
Religious poems, of which this is an example: 


“All Saints; sweet festival of autumn days, 
When peace broods o’er the earth and all is 
still; 
When through the vailing of autumnal haze 
One sees the outline of each midst blue hill. 


“So keeps the Church the feast wherein are we 
Drawn nearer to the saints whom still we 
love; 
Until those waiting and on earth shall be 
The great Triumphant Church in Heaven 
above.” 


EcHoEs From THE Forest. By H. W. Bugbee. 
71 pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 


With some poems of liberty, there is chiefly 
here verse suggested by the New England 
landscape, of which the best are these intima- 
tions of spring: 


“Time naught denies; 

The earth, besieged by winter long, 

Hears as of some remembered song 
Harmonies sweet that rise 

From all her hills and hidden nestling vales. 
For northward now the returning sun prevails, 
And subtle sounds are in the quivering air 
That the quick ear divines; and everywhere 
Life wakens with a thrill and hastes to show 
The potency of the unending flow 

From his vast source, and all the streams 

That from remotest years have poured abroad 
O’er earth in gracious form the love of God, 
Which thus more tangible seems.” 


Heart Lines. By Frank A. Van Denburg. 
45 pp. 1I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Sincere sentiments expressed in verse of this 

character: 


“This life is a dreary desert 
Filled with heat and dust and sand, 
And often would we be in the dirt 

If not upheld by His mighty hand.” 


Love SONNETS TO ERMINGARDE. By Edward 
O. Jackson. 60 pp. tI2mo. Richard G., 
Badger. 

A sequence of sonnets on love greatly aided 
by the circumstances that a sonnet can be only 
fourteen lines long. The first quatrain, in one is: 


“The birds have music, and also hath the wind, 

And the ripple of rain is a lulling pleasant 
sound, 

But the sweets of music my ear will never find 

In another’s place that in my love’s voice is 
found.” 


MemoriEs. By Kathleen A. Sullivan. 62 pp. 
12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Simple sentiments, religious days and anni- 
versaries are the subject of poems which begin: 


“Christmas bells are ringing, 
Joy is everywhere, 

Sweet symphonious music 
Fills the earth and air.” 


PALACE OF THE HEART AND OTHER POEMS OF 
Love, Tue. By Pattie Williams Gee. 509 
pp. 1I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 

A fervid poem of North Carolina. There is 
much of sharply personal verse, as: 


“Love me, love, and tell me so; 
Human life is fleeting; 

Love me, love, and tell me so 
Ere my heart stop beating; 
Love me, love, and tell me so— 
All the birds are mating— 

Or, love, loveless bid me go 
For my heart is breaking.” 


Patu 0’ Dreams, THE. By T. S. Jones, Jr. 47 
pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Poems of bitter memory, of which the worst 
8: 
“Ah, who could know 
That you and I were here 
In days so long ago 
And plighted troth? Why, dear, 
*Twere sweeter, kinder, better, not to know.” 


Poems. By Annie M. L. Clark, author of 
“Olive Loring’s Mission,” etc. 85 pp. 12mo. 
Richard G. Badger. 


Poems of religious sentiment, with touches of 
domestic reeling, as: 


’Tis only a calico bed quilt 
Draping a lowly bed, 

But, oh, the mem’ries are treasures 
That hallow that patchwork spread. 


Its squares were wrought into beauty 
By fingers now at rest— 
There are many finer coverings, 
But I love this one the best.” 


PRAIRIE BREEZES. By James W. Foley. 103 
pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 


Dialect poems of sentiment and humor: 
“Sometimes I think I’ll thrash him good, 


He needs it bad, I’m sure; 
An’ sometimes—well, I b’lieve I would, 
’n then I can’t endure 
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T’ tech th’ ’musin’ little kid, 
For when he smiles, y’ see, 

He looks jes’ like his mother did 
An’ that’s enough for me.” 


Sxy Panorama, A. By Emma C. Dulaney. 29 
pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 


Poetic extravaganza and doggerel rhyme 
upon the earth. Domestic poems of homely 
occurrences and expressing the simpler senti- 
ments: 


“Only a delicate flower 

Lovely in form and hue,— 
Sweet in its tender help 

To feelings loving and true.” 


Soncs FoR Moments oF Hope. By Clara E. 
Vester. 79 pp. I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Poems of aspiring love in which the author 

says in various shapes: 


“T wandered through life’s fair garden 
In life’s golden dawn of day; 

I saw the gleam of the rising sun 
In the distance far away.” 


Travel 


Bricut Days In SunNy Lanps. By A. Van 
Doren Honeyman, author of “Bright Days 
an Merrie England,” etc. Illustrated. 422 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. Honeyman & Co., Plain- 
‘field, N. J. 

A book of personal travel, following the track 
‘of the author’s “Bright Days in Merrie Eng- 
-land,” which tells with the direct simplicity of 
:a newcomer the ordinary experiences of travel 
iin the Eastern Mediterranean, Spain, Italy, 
parts of Germany, Havana and Mexico. There 
are photographs, a frank narrative of the ordi- 
nary haps of travel, and a naive pleasure in a 
first impression. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS AND UNFREQUENTED VAL- 
LEYS. By Amelia B. Edwards, author of “A 
Thousand Miles Up the Nile,” etc. Third 
edition. Illustrated. 389 pp. 8vo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


In 1873 Miss Amelia B. Edwards published as 
the first of her books of travel, an account of 
what has since been known as the “Dolonite 
Country,” a mountainous region in Southeast- 
ern Austria, part of the Tyrol, at the time she 
wrote almost unknown. It has since become a 
familiar ground of much travel. Her volume, 
which has passed through two editions, ap- 
pears now after thirty years in a third edition. 
While the old plates are much worn and have 
been superseded in all more modern books of 
travel by photographs, this early work remains 
one of the most interesting accounts of a re- 
gion attractive to the geologist and preserving 
still the charm of the more secluded regions of 
Europe. 


News 


Religion 


BrsLE 1n Mopern Licut, Tue. A course of 
lectures before the Bible Department of the 
Woman’s Club, Omaha. By John Wesley 
Conley, D. D. 239 pp. 16mo. The Griffith 
& Rowland Press. 


These lectures were delivered before the 
Woman’s Club of Omaha, Nebraska, 1902-1903, 
during a winter in which consecutive Bible 
study was carried on in meetings held once a 
fortnight from November to May. The lec- 
tures, which dealt with the right attitude of 
mind towards the Bible, its character, its posi- 
tion, manuscripts and translations, monuments 
and documents, and the relations of the Bible 
to modern science, art, ethics, woman and the 
schools, are accompanied by references’ to 
works for consecutive reading. 


CuRist CHILD AND THE THREE AGEs OF MAN, 
Tue. By William Boyd Carpenter. With 
frontispiece. 18mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This little volume, by the Bishop of Ripon, 
contains a prologue, following which is “The 
Christ Child and the Three Ages of Man,” in 
the form of a legend. The epilogue is cast in 
the form of a poem. 


Home Ipeats. By Wayland Hoyt, author of 
“For Sun or Shade,” etc. 115 pp. I2mo. 
Griffith & Rowland Press. 


Discourses by a well-known Baptist clergy- 
man of Philadelphia upon family relations, be- 
ginning with courtship, taking up the duties 
of the husband, wife, brother, sister and the 
possibility of living the large life in the small 
place. 


On Hoty Grounp. Bible stories with pictures 
of Bible Lands. By William L. Worcester. 
488 pp. Indexed. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Narratives from the Old and New Testament 

are arranged here in consecutive order. In 

coarse print, a brief explanation is given of 
the conditions, the environment and the cir- 
cumstance of the parts of the Scriptures se- 
lected. This is succeeded by the narrative itself 
from the Bible in the revised version. Inter- 
spersed in the text are illustrations from pho- 
tographs illuminating the narrative, generally 
of places, sometimes of Eastern manners al- 
ways of interest, though small, and often 
reduced to a point which renders them rather 
diagrams than pictures. Maps are also inter- 
spersed. There is a constant reference to their 
use in historical sequence. On Christ’s Par- 
ables, and other teachings, comment and ex- 
planation are offered. The volume, while large 
and somewhat heavy for child reading, is an ad- 
mirable attempt to retell the Scripture stories 
and yet retain the use of the elevated diction 


of the Bible. 
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Primary LEssONS IN CHRISTIAN LIVING AND 
Heauinc. By Annie Rix Militz. Third edi- 
tion. 176 pp. Indexed. 1tzmo. The Abso- 
lute Press. 

Contains twelve lessons in Christian Living 
and healing ‘as thought and demonstrated by 
the Master.” 


SERMON ON THE Mount, Tue. An interpreta- 
tion by Annie Rix Militz. Revised edition. 
Paper. 16mo. The Absolute Press, New 
York. 

The “Sermon on the Mount” in this small 
volume, in limp covers, is printed verse by 
verse, with comment upon it, drawn from many 
sources. There is in this gloss now and then a 
touch of the “New Thought.” Often an ap- 
posite quotation appears and there is always 
an imminent desire to express simply the 
clearer truth. 


Educational 


FossLER’s PRACTICAL GERMAN CONVERSATION. 

By Lawrence Fossler. Ginn & Co. 

A German text book for use for those more 
advanced in the study of the language and a 
review of the many points of grammar to be 
considered. 


LABORATORY DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
BactERIOoLOGY. By Veranus A. Moore. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 
148 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Moore is Professor of Comparative 
Pathology and Bacteriology of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and in this third edition he has re- 
adjusted some of the subject matter in his 
elementary work, and added a few exercises. 
The little volume gives an exhaustive list of the 
more important text and reference books, jour- 
nals and periodicals of use to the student and 
closes with a reproduction of “Jeffer’s print” 
for counting colonies of bacteria. 


LittLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR AND OTHER 
ANIMAL STORIES. By William J. Long. Wood 
Folk Series. Book V. Illustrated. 178 pp. 
12mo. Ginn & Co. 

This is the fifth of the Wood Folk Series. 
Mr. Long has a fascinating skill in depicting 
these animal stories and in this neatly bound, 
clearly printed volume the author says: “The 
object of this little book, so far as it has an 
object beyond that of sharing a simple pleasure 
of mine with others, will be found in the elev- 
enth chapter, entitled ‘The Point of View.’ ” 


Reference 


Dop’s PEERAGE, BARONETAGE AND KNIGHTAGE 
oF GREAT BRITIAN AND IRELAND FOR 1905. 
Sixty-fifth year. 1t2mo. Whittaker & Co., 


London. 


and New Editions 627 


The sixty-fifth issue of a familiar work of 
reference which gives in succinct shape, lists 
and data in regard to those included in the 
peerage, Baronetage and Knightage of Great 
Britain. No other manual presents so much 
in so small a compass. While it has grown 
year by year, it remains not too large for quick 
and constant reference. 


Notes FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS, IN 
THE SUBMISSION OF MANUSCRIPTS TO PuB- 
LISHERS. Paper. 18mo. The Macmillan Co. 
A little parchment covered book giving ad- 

vice to authors as to the submission of manu- 

scripts, binding, covers, proof reading, correct- 
ing proof, spelling, punctuation, etc. 


Government Publications 


Cueck List oF ForEIGN NEWSPAPERS, IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CoONGREss. Compiled under the 
direction of Allan Bendient Slanson. Li- 
brary of Congress. Quarto. Government 
Printing Office. 

Compiled under the direction of Allan Ben- 
dient Slanson, chief of the Bibliographical Di- 
vision, with large margined pages and clear, 
though small type, this is a most important 
addition to the works issued by the Government 
Printing Office. 


Kou, CoLLecTION OF MAPS RELATING TO 
America, THE. By Justin Winsor. With 
index by Philip Lee Phillips. Library of 
Congress. 170 pp. 8vo. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

An exhaustive review of the maps relating to 

America, with a carefully compiled index. Of 

importance as a book of reference. 


List OF THE VERNON-WAGER MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CoNGREss. Compiled under 
the direction of Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
Library of Congress. 148 pp. 8vo. 
Compiled under the direction of Worthington 

Chauncey Ford, Chief of the Division of Manu- 

scripts, this volume contains a reproduction of 

fac-simile letters of Rear-Admiral Charles 

Wager, a portion of a letter of Vice-Admiral 

Edward Vernon, a fac-simile of a plan for the 

attack on Manila, and a careful list of all cor- 

respondence between Sir Charles Wager and 

Edward Vernon. They cover an important 

part of the history of English naval operations 

in the West Indies, just before the Revolution. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FOR 
THE Fiscal, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904. II- 
lustrated. 512 pp. Indexed. 8vo. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Besides the regular report of the operations 
of the library for the year, a select list of im- 
portant recent purchases, an account of the 
library exhibit in St. Louis, the records of the 
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Register of Copyrights, and a list of the ac- 
cessions in maps and charts, render the volume 
ot permanent interest. 


Games and Sports 


BripcE Maxims. By R. F. Foster. 97 pp. 


16mo. Brentano’s. 


By R. F. Foster. 52 pp. 


3rentano’s. 


CaLui-AcE EUCHRE. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


Practica, Poker. By R. F. Foster. 242 pp. 

Indexed. 16mo. Brentano’s. 

Dealing with the origin of poker, instruction 
in dealing, how to draw, examples of hands, 
describes different kinds of poker, discusses dis- 
puted rules and closes with a bibliography, a 
chronology and a general index. 

Mr. Foster also presents a small volume on 
Bridge, dealing with the subject in the same 
exhaustive manner as he does poker. 

A third small volume is devoted to call-ace 
euchre, gives full and explicit instructions and 
closes with a general index. 


By Alex. Innes Shand, au- 
> etc. Illustrated. 108 pp. 


Gun Room, THE. 
thor of “Shooting,’ 
16mo. John Lane. 
An exhaustive dissertation on the subject of 

the gun, its uses, choice of styles, ammunition, 

the care of guns, etc. Of interest to sportsmen. 


Useful and Fine Arts 


Home Mecuanic, THe. A manual for indus- 
trial schocls and amateurs. By John Wright. 
426 pp. Indexed. 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Written for young amateurs and gives gen- 

eral instruction to the “home mechanic,” taking 

up in rapid succession “joinery,” “squares,” 

“planes,” “saws,” “chisels” and their use, tools 

and repairs. Has chapters on wood turning, 


News 


metal work, drilling, boring, and in conclusion 
a general review of the strength of piston rod, 
cross head bolts, etc., all from an English stand- 
point by a teacher of experience in London. 


Miscellaneous 


Art OF RISING IN THE WORLD, THE. By Henry 
Hardwicke, author of “The Art of Winning 
Cases,” etc. 128 pp. Paper. 1I2mo. J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
3y the author of “The Art of Living Long 

and Happily” and other works of a like nature, 
this paper covered book takes up the neces- 
sary qualifications for “getting rich,” “cour- 
age,” for instance, being a necessity; gives hints 
on economy and the management of money and 
how to make it; suggests method; has a chap- 
ter on manners and tact in dealing with men, 
and closes with a chapter on the virtue of pa- 
tience. 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HENRY PHIPPS 
INSTITUTE FOR THE Stupy, TREATMENT AND 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS, FEBRUARY I, 
1903-FEBRUARY I, I904. 

Henry Phipps Institute was founded with a 
gift of $1,000,000 for the study and prevention 
of tuberculosis. It has devoted its work to the 
careful examination of the cases which come to 
it, all in the last stages of the disease, many of 
which have been cured. Besides the technical 
report upon these cases, the volume contains 
reports on tuberculosis in Philadelphia, the 
work at Saranac, the administrative control of 
the disease, and the method of its cure or speci- 
fic therapy. 


LAWSONIZED Lyrics. By Jyngo. 12mo._ Illus- 
trated. H. M. Caldwell Co. 
A lyrical satire on the Standard Oil methods, 

on “gold bricks,” ete., in gaudy print and dec- 

orated with small eccentric drawings. 
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Agra and the Taj. ByE. B. Havell. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.46. 

Apparitions and Shrines of Heaven's Bright 
4 vols. Compiled by William J. 

$9.00. 


Queen. 


Walsh. 


Art of Creation, The. 
: 5 lg 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


By Edward Carpenter. 

Bell in the Fog, The. By Gertrude Atherton. 
go cents, postpaid. 

Block-House by Bull’s Ferry, The. By Charles 
H. Winfield. $3.00, postpaid. 

Books and My Food. By E. L. Cary and A. 
M. Jones. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Cain. 


paid. 


By George Cabot Lodge. $1.00, post- 


Celestial Surgeon, The. By F. F. Montresor. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Trans- 


Christian Life in the Primitive Church. 
$2.70; 


lated by the Rev. George Bremner. 
by mail, $2.91. 

Clock and the Key, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


3y Arthur H. Vesey. 


The. 
$1.35; 


Venezuelan Republics, 
By William L. Scruggs. 


Colombian and 
New edition. 
by mail, $1.49. 

Color Line, The. 


postpaid. 


By William B. Smith. $1.50, 


Constantine the Great. Heroes of the Nations 


Series. By John B. Firth. $1.35, postpaid. 


Corner Stones. By Kathrine Burrill. $1.25; 


by mail, $1.36. 


Cost of Something 
John P. Altgeld. 


for Nothing, The. By 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Coventry Patmore. By Edmund Gosse. $1.00, 


postpaid. 
Daniel Webster. By Everett Pepperrell Wheel- 
er. $1.50, postpaid. 
Dear Fatherland. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Bilse. 


ex-Lieutenant 
3y L. T. Hobhouse. 


Democracy and Reaction. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, etc., 

1905. $4.50; by mail, $4.66. 

Eighteenth Century in English Caricature, The. 
By Selwyn Brinton. 90 cents; by mail, 95 
cents. 

English Works of Roger Ascham. Edited by 
William A. Wright. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
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Gardener’s Year, A. H. Rider Haggard. 


$4.00; by mail, $4.30. 


By 


Garden of Allah, The. By Robert Hichens. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. By Montague 
Rhodes James. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Governance of England, The. By Sidney Low. 


$2.03; by mail, $2.28. 

Girls’ Horn-Booke, The, and Belman of Lon- 
don, The. By Thomas Dekker. 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 


Homer’s Odyssey. Abridged edition. 25 cents, 


postpaid. 
House of Hawley, The. By E. E. Peake. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Hurrell-Froude. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


$2.70; by mail, $2.99 
gy | 


By Booth Tarkington. $1.08, 


In the Arena. 
postpaid. 

In the Name of Liberty. By Owen Johnson. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Judith of Bethulia. By Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich. $1.00, postpaid, 


Kobo. By Herbert Strang. $1.08, postpaid. 


Labor Problems. By Thomas Sewall Adams. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


Legends of the Kaw. By Carrie DeVoe. $1.00; 


by mail, $1.09. 
Insurance Examinations. By Brandreth 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Life 

Symonds, 
» 
> 


Life of Florence Nightingale, The. By Sarah 


A. Tooley. $1.60; by mail, $1.78. 

Literary Portraits. By Charles Whibley. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.44. 

Little Flowers of St. Francis in English Verse, 
The. By James Rhoades. $1.80; by mail, ° 
$1.94. 

London Lyrics. By Frederick L. Lampson. 
75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 
Manoeuvres of Jane, The. By Henry Arthur 

Jones. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Mediterranean Traveller. By Rey. D. E. Lor- 


enz. $2.50, postpaid. 


Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. 2 vols. 


By G. B.-J. $6.00. 


Miscellaneous 
Henry Sidgwick. 


Essays and Addresses. By 

$2.95; by mail, $3.15. 

Miss Civilization. By Richard Harding Davis. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Yor 
13 


and New 





Book 


NEW BOOKS of the 





Modern Civic Art. By Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson. $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 

Modern Legionary, A. By John Patrick Le 
Poer. $1.08, postpaid. 


Municipal Administration. By John A. Fair- 
lie. $1.80; by mail, $2.03. 

My Appeal to America. By Charles Wagner. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Ww 


Mysterious Disappearance. By Gordon 


Holmes. $1.08, postpaid. 

National System of Political Economy, The. 
Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. $1.80; by 
mail, $1.96. 

Native Tribes of South-East Australia, The. 
By A. W. Howitt. $5.85; by mail, $6.10. 

On the Study of Words. By Richard C. Trench. 
68 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Our Secret Friends and Foes. By Percy F. 
Frankland. $1.00. 

Pilgrim’s progress, The. New edition. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Platonic Conception of Immortality, The. By 
R. K. Gaye. $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

Principles of Education, The. By T. Raymont. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 

Progress of the German Working Classes in 
the Last Quarter of a Century, The. By W. 
J. Ashley. 54 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Psalms in Human Life, The. By Rowland E. 
Prothero. $1.80; by mail, $1.98. 

Queen’s Knight Errant, The. By Beatrice 
Marshall. $1.08, postpaid. 

Rabelais. Selected and edited by Curtis Hid- 
den Page. $2.00, postpaid. 

Representative Government. By J. S. Mill. 
38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Rosa Bonheur. By Frank Hird. 75 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. 

Russo-Japanese War, The. By T. Cowen. 
$4.20; by mail, $4.48. 

Secret Woman, The. By Eden Phillpotts. $1.08. 
postpaid. 

Select Statutes Cases and Documents. Edited 
by C. Grant Robertson. $2.70; by mail, $2.95. 

Seven Years’ Hard. By Richard Tree. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.47. 

Shakespearean Tragedy. By A. C. Bradley. 
2.95; by mail, $3.20. 

Silence of Mrs. Harrold, The. By Samuel M. 
Gardenhire. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. English Men of Action 
Series. By Sir Rennell Rodd. 57 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents. 
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Sketches. Verses by Bide Dudley. Pictures 
by H. Wood. Boards, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 
Velvet, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Slanderers, The. By Warwick Deeping. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Studies in Montaigne. 2 vols. By Miss Grace 
Norton. $3.00, postpaid. 

Study of Chemical Composition, The. By Ida 
Freund. $4.95; by mail, $5.15. 


Sydney Smith. English Men of Letters. By 
George W. E. Russell. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Tchaikovski. By E. Markham Lee. 75 cents; 

by mail, 84 cents. 


Thackeray Country, The. By Lewis Melville. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 
Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Tibet and Nepal. By A. Henry Savage Lan- 
dor. $4.50; by mail, $4.76. 


Touch of Nature, The. Retold by Augustus 
Mendon Lord. $1.00, postpaid. 


Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Shakespeare. By Lewis Campbell. $1.80; by 
mail, $2.00. 

Trees. By H. Marshall Ward. 2 vols. $2.70; 
by mail, $2.88. 

Two Captains, The. By Cyrus Townsend 
3rady. $1.08, postpaid. 

Unwritten Chapter in the History of Educa- 
tion, An. By H. Kingsmill Moore. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.40. 

Unveiling of Lhasa, The. By Edmund Cand- 

ler. $3.75; by mail, $3.94. 

Wagner. By Ernest Newman. 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Wallace Collection, The. By A. L. Baldry. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Walter Pieterse. Translated by Hubert Evans. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Wars of Religion, The. The Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. Vol. 3. $4.00, postpaid. 

Western Europe in the Eighth Century. By 
EK. A. Freeman. $2.95; by mail, $3.27. 

Westward Ho! Rendered into modern Eng- 
lish by Charles Kingsley. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Who’s Who, 1905. $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 

Wonders of Life, The. By Ernst Haeckel. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands, A. By 
George Aaron Barton. $2.00, postpaid. 
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BOOK NEWS 


A TALK WITH OUR READERS 


It is almost a year since BOOK NEWS began the publications of articles 
on literary and kindred topics from the pens of writers of distinction. The 
use of these special features has been accompanied by an effort to improve the 
magazine in all other particulars, making it more attractive typographically and 
pictorially and more interesting and helpful as a critical literary mentor and review 
for busy people and an educational periodical. 

That our efforts have met with reward in widening the circle of BOOK NEWS 
readers in a considerable degree, is shown by the increasing subscription list and 
the numerous favorable comments that have come to our notice. But we wish to 
get into still closer touch with our subscribers and friends, and with this end in 
view we have provided a way for those who find BOOK NEWS instructive or 
helpful, to give expression to their appreciation and throw out hints for further 
improvement. 

There is printed below a coupon, with the hope that many readers who are 
interested in BOOK NEWS will take pleasure in filling in the blanks and 
forwarding the same to our office, thus informing the editors and publishers just 
which features are most appreciated and aiding them to decide along which lines 
further development would be advisable. 


Features in ‘‘ Book News’’ that I find of special interest. 


Five articles or contributions which have appeared within the last few months, and which 
particularly pleased me. 


Suggestions I would make, 


NAME . 
ADDRESS ............ 


Address “BOOK NEWS,” John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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HAVE YOUR CHILDREN 
SOMETHING TO READ? 











Something that will be helpful 


instead of injurious 


“YOVTH” 


[ EpITED By Herspert LEonarp Cocains ] 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 
Is 


BRIGHT, INTERESTING, HELPFUL 






SOME OPINIONS OF YOUTH 










Youru is a magazine for the children, which began well and grows better right 
along. It is edited with skill and what gets in its pages is well worth reading. There 
are plenty of short stories of a kind that entertain young readers, unconsciously instill into 
them nice ideas of right and wrong and good manners, and there are besides, articles of 
a more enduring quality. — Cleveland Leader. 

Youru offers a feast of good reading to the young folks. —Dai/y Eastern Argus. 

Yourn, the Philadelphia publication, is designed especially for boys and girls. 
It is having a wide circulation, just as it should. ‘The book is so prettily printed and illus- 
trated, and so clean in its selections for the young people, that it should get a lodgment 
as a regular boarder in every home.—Piedmon: Herald. 

Yours comes to hand fresh and bright as a daisy. It is well designed to amuse, 
interest and instruct the younger children of the family, and deserves success. — 
Detroit Free Press. 

The July number of Yourn should prove a combination strong enough to beguile 
the young Philadelphian trom his pistol and fire-crackers on July Fourth.—Phi/ade/lphia 
Le dger. 















THE ONLY HIGH-CLASS LOW-PRICED MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ° . 










Sample Copy on Request. Annual Subscription, $1.00 





Single Copy ro cts. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


923 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 








Does your wife find the house lonesome 
while you are at the office? 


Would she, if she had a piano? 


With a very little extra effort you can give her one. 
A small sum down and the balance in monthly payments 
carrying 4 per cent. per annum. 


For perfection of action and purity of 
tone these pianos stand unrivalled. 


Ez The Chickering Piano 
2, 
SA 
The Vose Piano 
A piano of exquisite tone and artistic 
appearance. 
The Emerson Piano 


A high grade instrument and a great 
favorite; $300. 


The Merrill Piano 


Used by the New England Conservatory 
of Music; $265. 


VE, Giff 7 fr - - The Gramer Piano 
fr / / > Made by the Emerson Co. of Boston; 
OS i $225. 


The J. C. Campbell Piano 


A wonderful instrument for the money; handsome in appearance and admir- 
able in tone. We have sold thousands of them; $195. 


The Wanamaker Guarantee behind every one | 


Terms of Payment—Any of the above may be paid for in 
small monthly payments ranging from $6.00 a month up. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News 
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» The Dinner Sets pictured below are examples 
of the beautiful French china ware included in our 
February-March sale, now on. They may be ordered 
by mail if desired. ¥ + * ¥ 





We can show but two of the beautiful patterns in this 
page, but the 7eo. Haviland name tells you the quality; 
the decorations and shapes are late productions of most 
pleasing designs; and the prices of these sets and others 
are soundly economical. 


THE CHELSEA 


One hundred piece sets, gold 
handles, continuous clouded 
gold edges, floral decorations, 
in exquisite conceptions. 


$25 worth $45 





LA REINE 


One hundred and _ fourteen 
piece sets, gold on all handles, 
continuous clouded gold edges, 
very dainty floral decorations, 
borders and sprays. 


$35 worth $55 





There are scores of other patterns, from world famous 
potteries, chosen by our buyer in his last Autumn trip. 
Many of these patterns come to no other store in Philadelphia 
and their prices here we believe are unmatched anywhere, 
outside this store, for these qualities of wares and decorations. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


P DELPH NEW YO 
PHILA [A PARIS EW YORK 
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¥ The pieces of Cut Glass shown on this page 
are examples of patterns and styles which will be 
found in the February-March sale, now on. Orders 
may be placed by mail for immediate delivery. % 


Americans lead the world in glass 
making and cutting. The Wanamaker 
stores are close to the leaders, because we 
buy more continuously and consistently 


Chrysanthemum pattern 


pitcher, 2pint size, and in larger quantities than others. 
Our customers are assured always 
of the finest crystal, the best patterns and 
shapes, most artistic cutting, and prices 
which stores selling a half to a third of 
the quantity we handle 

cannot approach. 0th 


worth $5 


Twice a year come the special occa- 
six panels, §: worth $20 Sions for which our china store makes long 
time preparations. Prices of cut glass are 
lower now, while quality is abated not in 
the slightest degree. A large and brilliant 


collection during the coming month. 


Chrysanthemum pattern 
bow], six panels, $3; 
worth $5 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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TA BLE 











News 


TALK 





is the American Authority upon Culinary Topics and Table Fashions 





It teaches the Art of Good Cooking, of Wise and Economical 
Living. It gives the Newest Recipes, Latest ‘Table Decora- 
tions, Proper Menus for all Special Occasions in the Home. 
Its Illustrations of New Dishesare suited to every-day service, 
and do not exceed in expense or skill in preparation the ability 
of every wcman who wishes to make tempting the home table, 





BRIDESMAID LUNCHEON 


TABLE. TALK gives a Menu for each meal every day in the 
year with instructions how to prepare them. IT 1s THE IDEAL 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINB, Its information is reliable. 


One Dollar per Year Three Months 25cts. Single Copy 10 cts. 


We submit a few extracts from letters, such as are received 
daily at TaBLe Tack office: 


“IT could not keephouse without Taste Tack,’’—Mrs. 
W.S. M., New York City. 

‘*Tas_e TALK isa book all dainty housekeepers should 
have.’'—Harriet S., Toronto, Can. 

“T would rather be without a new bonnet than my be- 
loved TasLe TALK.’’—Mrs, M, A. W., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

«« A more delightful and instructive little volume would be 
difficult to find.”"—Mrs, H. D, J., Indianapolis, Indiana, 

**T could not do without TasLe TAck if there were nothing 
in it but the advertisements,”,.—Mrs. W. O. R., Syracuse, 
New York. 

‘I can truly say for your magazine that it has been my 
household guide for the five years past,’’—H, B. M., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

‘| have found in the first year «f my married life my best 
friend and adviser in Taste TALk.’’—Mrs. E. A., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

‘“‘Tap_te TALK speaks for itself to every housekeeper in- 
terested in her business.’"—E, C. T., San Francisco, Cal, 

‘* Practical housekeeping is not a success without TABLE 
Tak.’’—Mrs, O. L., Lyons, Iowa, 

‘-] must tell you that my admiration for and confidence 
in TABLE TALk increa es with each issue.””-— Mrs, R. H. W., 
Sheffield, Alabama 





TABLE TALK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1113 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


S the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. 
Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 


unique. 
advertisements of any nature. 


It is 


Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar, It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown. 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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SHIRT 
ae ee 


Do you realize what SAirz Fit means? 


COMFORT—A badly-fitting shirt gets on your 


nerves. 


STYLE —If the fit is bad it kills the appear- 


ance of all your clothes. 


SERVICE -—F¥it promotes equal wear—and, long 
service. 


F ABRIC—The best material will be spoiled by lack of fit in the making. 


Tue Litrce Suirt Store—ZZ the Sign of the 
Best Shirt—makes shirts that fit; each indi- 
vidual order is different from every other order, 
to conform to the proportions of the man who 
orders—to conform to his individuality. 


NEW MATERIALS—The pick of London and Paris fabrics are 
always here, often before the men of the English and 
French capitals see the new stuffs; generally a season in 
advance of other American stores. 


WHITE SHIRTS, $2 and up | 
FANCY SHIRTS, $3 and up | 


-Mape To MEAsuRE 


John Wanamaker 


: NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS NEW YORK 
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HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel 


(HEAVY WEIGHT) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 
(LIGHT WEIGHT) 


Fine double-faced ‘abrics of cotton with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors giving 
Striking and Beautiful Effects 
All the standard colors are used—one color only in each 
piece. Specially adapted for Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonos, Bath Wraps, Skirts, Trang 
etc., etc., or for House Wraps. 
It has great MERIT and is not expensive. 
At all dry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents mann 
Boston—New York 


BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St., New York 


Book News, is read by a partic- Engravers 


ularly intelligent and prosperous 


class of people. The attention of | | TI ae tors 


advertisers 1s directed to this fact 


Advertising rates furnished on application. D t 0 
, Designers 





MAKERS OF 


PLATES To PRINT 
IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 
ON A 


TYPE:PRINTING:PRESS 


Mothers! . 





Mothers! Wz... 


Mothers | | | S.6™ STREET 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup PHILADELPHIA ‘ 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIJ,DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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During its 29 Anniversary 


The Homestead Store 
will be On Dress Parade 


Conspicuous among the interesting and instructive things to be 


seen will be 


A NAPOLEONIC EXHIBIT 


Wider and more comprehensive 
in its scope than anything hitherto 


attempted in this country. 


# 


Visitors will be brought face to 
face with this extraordinary man. hey 
will see him as he was in 1796 leading 
his soldiers across the bridge at Arcola; 
again, as he was in 1815, on the eve of 
Waterloo; and still, once more, in his 


last sleep at St. Helena, May, 1821. 


#® 


Every detail of his costumes has been carefully copied from the 
originals in the Hotel des Invalides, Paris. His face and hands were 
modelled from casts made during lifetime, and his surroundings are abso- 
lutely authentic and true to the minutest details. 

Besides these scenes there will be an interesting and instructive 
exhibition of pictures, prints and relics relating to his meteoric career. 


The exhibition will be open on March Ist, 1905. 


PHILADELPHIA §=JQHN WANA MAKER NEW YORK 
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The Standard Jebel 
Look forName VILULINA on sehage 





A very complete line of colorings in addition to 


the celebrated New Black and Jet Fast Black 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 






7a ea 
TRADE MARK 





The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the ‘OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. “SHORT 
FLAP,” for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,"’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,”’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 





AND 








OPERA CREPE 
A fashionable ‘* Half-Wool "’ Dress Goods 
Fabric for Tea and Dress Gowns and 
Waists. Single Width. Retails at 15c 
per yard. 


DANISH CLOTH 


is the very best half-wool fabric ever pro- 
duced. Has a justly established reputation 
for quality and wear. A full line of colors. 
Single Width, Retails at 15c per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 


is identically the same fabric as the 
Danish Cloth, except that it is 36 in. 
wide. Retails at 25c per yard. 


CARMEN CREPE 


36 in. wide, half-wool, Makes a band- 
some, swell-looking gown; in general 
appearance equal to a high-priced Alba- 
tross or Crepede Chene. A complete line 
of shades. Retails at 25c per yard. 





WE MAKE a 

specialty of 
Cream in all of 
these fabrics, and 
we guarantee our 
Black (Shade 15) 
and Navy Blues 
(Shades 630, 631) 
not to crock. 

If you cannot 
secure these fab- 
rics from your 
home retailer, 
write us, and we 
will tell you how 
and where to get 
the goods 


TRADE 


& 


MARK 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents, Boston and New York 





THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 
Colors 


$3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


8. C. BECK, ™rguantaesses 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
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South reached by the 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


**THE LAND OF THE SKY” THOMASVILLE 
ASHEVILLE NEW ORLEANS 
HOT SPRINGS, N.C. MOBILE 
THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY JACKSONVILLE 
LAKE TOXAWAY, N. C. ST. AUGUSTINE 
PINEHURST PALM BEACH 
SUMMERVILLE ORMOND 
CHARLESTON DAYTONA 
ORLANDO 
TAMPA 
NASSAU 


CUBA 
CALIFORNIA 
SAVANNAH MEXICO 


i and POPULARITY—these two words characterize the performance H 
Punctuality and service of THE SOOTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. The manage- Popularity 


ment of the Southern Railwav appreciates the excellent patronage accorded this great train in the 
past, and announces with -particular pleasure ‘hat the train for this season will be better even than 
last season, and superior to any train in service between New York and Florida. This magnificently 
equipped train is operated through without change between New York and St. Augustine, and 
every luxury and convenience of travel is afforded en route. The Southern’s Palm Limited derives 
its name from the picturesque Royal Palm, which lends grace and attractiveness to the state of Florida, 
as does this magnificent train add comfort and luxury to the very best route from New York to St. 
Augustine—the Southern Railway. 

‘“‘The Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ so popular last season, is now in operation. It leaves West 
Philadelphia at 3.25 P. M. daily, except Sunday, running through to St. Augustine. The train is the 
most luxurious in the world, consisting entirely of Pullman Compartment Cars, Drawing-room and 
State-room sleeping cars, Club Cars, Library and Observation Cars, and up-to-date exquisitely- 
appointed Southern Railway Dining Cars. With this train will also be operated a Pullman 
drawing and state-room car to Aiken and Augusta. 

For fall particalars and free illustrated booklets apply to 
C. L HOPKINS, District Passenger Agent 
THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Philadelphia Office, 828 Chestnut Street 


S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. Washington,D.C. W. H. TAYLOE, General Passenger Agent. 
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Tell Your Story 


The Editor of OUTDOORS invites suggestions 
on subjects of human interest and of refreshing 


nature in the open air field. 


The pages of this Magazine of Country Life will 
be made just as interesting, from month to month, 
as we can make them with the help of men and 


women who love to live under the blue sky. 


The Outdoor idea is growing wonderfully, and 
there are thousands of men and women who are 
learning to enjoy outdoors, who could tell stories 


that other thousands would be glad to read. 


Tell your story in your own way, and if you have 
illustrations to send—send them. Accepted manu- 


scripts are paid for at our usual rates. 


The Editor, Outdoors 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Dont expertment-Just buy a 


POOR 


\ SANDS nah FOR 
. came i 


Experience -_ __ 
AO Is the key to Automobile Construction 


and we have the Key 


Henry Ford has made a life work of the development of the 
Automobile and presented to the world a car so perfected that the 
success of the Ford Motor Co. is without a parallel in the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 


The fundamental features of the first Ford Car were light weight (resulting 
in economy of maintenance), ample power (not too much and not too little 
BUT ALWAYS POWER) and absolute simplicity, with the elimination of every 
unnécessary complication. These features still further developed are distinctive 
in Ford cars to-day. There have been no freaks, no failures, no experiments 
in Ford cars. 


Send for detailed description of 


Model **C’’ Tonneau Car, 1250 Ibs., 2 cylinder opposed, price, $950.00 


Model ** F’’ Side Entrance Tonneau, weight 1400 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, 
price, $1200.00 


Model ** B’’ 4 cylinder, vertical, weight 1700 Ibs., side entrance tonneau, 
price, $2000.00 
Delivery Car, weight 1350 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, price, $950. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


CANADIAN TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


= 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Selling Agent for New York and Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 


The Standard of 
i cae STEEL PENS to match (the old and reliable line). 








These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
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Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 





Select a pen for your writing son 


a sample card containing J2 pens, differ- 
ent numbers, for 6 cents in stamps 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00— 300, $5.00— 500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B.N., 46 N 12th St., Philadelphia 


BARGAIN BOORS 














The World's Work East London 

Two volumes. A year of this famous month- By Sir Walter Besant. Describing life among 
ly, handsomely bound in cloth. For the year the toilers, with chapters on The City of Many 
ending April, 1903. A history ofourtime. Con- Crafts, The Factory Girl, The Houseless, The 
tains most interesting articles by President Submerged, etc. [Illustrated with character 
Roosevelt, Walter H. Page, Frank Norris, Jul- studies by Phil May and L. Raven-Hill, and 
ian Ralph, Andrew Carnegie, Charles W. Eliot, views by Joseph Pennell. 8vo. Publisher’s 
Wolf ven Schierbrand, Albert Bigelow Paine and price, $3.50. Our special price 90 cents. 
other popular writers. Illustrated with fine balf- 
tone pictures, including ninety portraits of prom- Westminster 
inent people, most of them full page size. Pub- | Illustrated with fac-similes of many quaint 
lisher’s price, $5,00. Our special price, $1.75. old documen's and missals and pictures of its 


South London memorial windows and wonderful buildings, 
By Sir Walter Besant. Includes descriptions and South London. By Sir W alter Besant. 
of Southwark, Lambeth, Greenwich, Woolwich Including descriptions of Southwark, Lambeth, 
aiid other Games tiatovic towns. Prclasely ii- | CTHe= wich, Woolwich, and other famous historic 
lustrated by Percy Wadham and other artists. towns. Profusely illustrated by Percv W adham 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our Special and other artists. 2 vols. 8vo. Publisher’s 
price 75 cents. price, $3.00. Our special price, $1.65. 


American Diary of a Japanese Girl In the Wake of Columbus 

By Miss Morning Glory. A modern Japanese Adventures of the Special Commission sent by 
girl gives her impressions of America. Miss the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 to 
Morning Glory is quaint, romantic, simple and visit the West India Islands. By Fred. A. Ober. 
clever atonce. She writes witha sprightly grace With 250 illustrations. Edition de Luxe. A 
and distinction of style that show her to be an special limited edition of 2:0 copies, signed by 
artist, true to the traditionsofJapan. Illustrated | the author. Printed on the best English paper, 
in color and in black-and-white by Genjiro |! and bound in extra half-calf, gilt top. Large 
Yeo. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our %vo, in box. Publisher’s price, $10.00. Our 
setc ial price, 60 cents. special price, $2.25. 





Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 
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BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Sale to begin March 6, 1905 


The prices at which the books are offered 
are in almost every instance less than they cost 
to manufacture. 

They are regular editions, many of which 
publishers are discontinuing, and they come to 
us (the largest book outlet in the country) to 
distribute as quickly as possible. 

It would be a mistake to confound them 
with the poorly made books, printed on cheap 
paper, that are made to sell at low prices and 
are often advertised as great bargains. 


These are Great Bargains 


The prices hold good only while the present 
stock lasts. 

A catalogue ts ready and will be sent if 
you request one. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce the 
publication early in March of the year’s 
greatest work of fiction: 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


WILLIAM ASHE 
by 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 





